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CHAPTER I. 



THE OLD HOME. 




AM an oldish woman now, and being 
a mother may one day hope to have 
grandchildren. I am very fond of 
these dream - grandchildren, and should like 
them to know something of my life as a child. 
It will be like ancient history to them to read 
of what befell their grandmother so long ago 

in far away England. Whether this desire of 
mine is any reason for telling my tale to the 
public, I do not know — the public must judge. 



WHEN I WAS A CHILD, 



My earliest recollections date from a wide 
street in fashionable London, not far from the 
Marble Arch. But no Marble Arch stood there 
in those days. It was then an adornment of 
Buckingham Palace, and never expected to be 
set up in the Park to serve as a goal for cabs 
and omnibuses. I had a darling brother ; a 
kind, handsome young father ; a kind, beautiful 
young mother ; and a good-natured old nurse 
— everything, in short, that was needed for a 
child's happiness. Yet I was not so happy as 
might be supposed, and all on account of a 
shadow. This shadow weighed upon me, for 
I learnt from it that it was a sad mistake to 
be a girl, and a great disgrace to have blue eyes. 

The shadow was really a trim little old lady 
in widow's weeds. She did not live in our 
house, so I got out into the sunshine some- 
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times, but she was a very frequent visitor— came 
and went like a shadow — and was destined to 
cast her gloom over many years of my life. 
Brother Dick and I always called her grand- 
mamma, though she was only our great aunt, 
and her name was Mrs. Church. Our mother 
had lived with her ever since she was four 
years old ; and as Mrs. Church had never had 
any children of her own, her best maternal 
tenderness had been poured on little Maggie 
(our mother), her second best on our Uncle 
Cecil. He had come to her later, when still 
a baby in long clothes, on the death of our real 
grandparents. Mrs. Church was a woman of 
strong feelings and stronger prejudices ; she 
adored my mother, approved of my father, was 
very fond of Dick, and did not care in the least 
for me. She had a contemptuous way of look- 
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ing at me that used to cut me to the quick. 
What business had I, the child of her lovely, 
dark-haired Maggie, to have a sickly white face, 
flaxen hair, and blue eyes ? I was like neither 
father nor mother ; I was altogether a mistake ! 
And she constantly said this before me, though 
I don't suppose she imagined that I understood 
her words, or guessed what aching self-con- 
sciousness they awoke in me. I was so small 
and silent that she still thought me a baby. 
When I grew old enough to study my insig- 
nificant appearance, it sometimes occurred to 
me that Mrs. Church must have been much the 
same sort of child herself, for she was small 
and pale, her white hair had once been light, 
her greyish eyes once blue. But these reflec- 
tions brought no comfort, nor did they come 
soon enough to remove the sting of her disap- 
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probation. And being morbidly shy I had the 
strongest craving for praise and caresses, and 
felt withered by cold looks. 

My brother, on the contrary, was the old 
lady's darling. He was a bright, handsome 
little fellow, strong and graceful and daring ; all 
that I was not, as grandmamma often remarked. 
I did not resent her liking Dick best That 
was only natural. Every one loved Dick, and 
I worshipped him ; but I thought she might 
have loved me a little bit too, and was absurdly 
humiliated by her disparaging eyes. I felt that 
I needed apology, and was ashamed of being 
such a poor, washed-out mite when I had a 
tall, grand, dark-eyed father and the loveliest 
of mothers. And I was so awkward and stupid 
in the drawing-room, and had none of the en- 
gaging ways of my saucy, laughing Dick. 
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Boys, I concluded, were never shy ; it was only 
unlucky little girls who were tongue-tied. Boys 
too were evidently free from the terrors that 
afflicted their sisters, for Dick never minded the 
ghastly cry of " Swe-e-e-p " that used to wake 
me in my bed in the early morning ; and 
laughed at me when I shrank from the dining- 
room window at the sight of the old clothes 
man with the black bag, in which, as grand- 
mamma said, he was apt to carry off naughty 
children. So, I began to puzzle over the posi- 
tion of girls long before I could sound my " r*s," 
and was alternately dejected and pugnacious in 
my attitude to the world at large. 

But when grandmamma was away at her 
country home the shadow was lifted, and Dick 
and I were very happy together. Our house 
was in a dull, fashionable street near Hyde 
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Park, and all we could see from the windows 
— even from the nursery on the top floorr— was 
a stretch of grey payements and dull, drab, flat- 
faced houses. I did not think it an ugly view, 
for I was used to it, and fine carriages and 
people on horseback were often going up and 
down, and splendid footmen thundering at the 
door-knockers across the way ; but, oh, how 
nice it was to get into the Park and run about 
on the grass by the Serpentine ! One breathless 
rush across Oxford Street with nurse tightly 
gripping my hand, and then mud and traffic 
were left behind, and we were safe on the turf 
among the trees, with our pockets full of bread 
for the ducks and swans. In those days the 
Park had none of the brilliant masses of flowers 
that gladden the eyes of the new generation, 
nor were its boundaries veiled by thickets of 
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foxgloves ; but nevertheless it was an enchanted 
land for us, and as for the rock-work at the 
end of the Serpentine it dwelt long in my 
memory as a scene of rugged grandeur. For 
when I saw it no more it expanded, in my 
imagination, to a worthy rival of the Alpine 
cascades I read of in books. Dick liked the 
Park best on review days, and scoffed at my 
dread of the volleys of musketry. Only stupid 
girls minded the noise, he said. 

Another favourite playground was a big 
meadow skirting the Bayswater Road. It was 
so overgrown with buttercups that, mindful of 
"Little Arthur's History of England," we named 
it the Field of the Cloth of God. How the 
nosegays gathered there lit up our nursery in 
the dingy street ! Since then it has proved a 
true field of gold to its proprietors, for rows 
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of great houses stand where our buttercups 
shone. 

Life in our London home seems to fill a large 
space in my memory, yet I cannot remember 
much more than eighteen months of it, for I 
was only four and a half when I left it for ever. 
But my third birthday stands out clearly against 
the clouds of the past. It was a great day. 
I sat at the head of the dining-room table, 
perched on many cushions in a stamped velvet 
arm-chair, and did the honours of our early 
dinner to Dick and Miss De Lisle. Miss De 
Lisle was a bright-faced young lady, who had 
come to take care of us while papa and mamma 
were away on a tour. She was our mother's 
dearest friend, and we children were very fond 
of her, but soon after this, when we found that 
she was to stay for ever and be our governess. 
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we made up our minds to loathe her and give 
her as much trouble as possible. Dick's re- 
bellion was natural, for he hated lessons, but 
mine had another cause. Nurse was dreadfully 
jealous of the new-comer. She was not sorry 
to get Dick off her hands, for he was more 
than she could manage — " too spirited," grand- 
mamma said ; but as I had picked up my 
letters and learned to read by watching Dick's 
struggles with his spelling-book she was very 
proud of me, and wished to have the credit of 
my performances. So, in the foolish way some 
servants have, she tried to " set me against " 
the new authority by working on my affections. 
The first time I was bidden to join Dick in 
the schoolroom I began to howl and kick, and 
declared I would not learn from any one but my 
dear old nurse. So at first Miss Dorothy De 
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Lisle had two very fractious little rebels to 
deal with, but her kindness soon conquered us 
both. Never had children a gentler mentor, 
and we soon learned to love our first goverhess 
as a second mother. It was a fortunate day 
for us when this tender soul (driven by family 
reverses to put her talents to account) accepted 
my mother's offer of a home and devoted her- 
self to us. Nor was it long before her devotion 
was put to the severest test. 

Meanwhile all was bright in our household. 
Numerous visitors came and went, and when my 
brother and I were called down to dessert we 
often found the glittering dinner-table crowded 
with guests. These were Barmecide feasts for 
me, since, being delicate, I had to undergo 
the wholesome discipline of looking at the nice 
things Dick ate, and reserving my own little 
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share of dainties for the next morning. But 
praise and caresses from my dear father com- 
pensated me for the enforced abstinence, and 
I loved to sit by his side on my high chair. 
In those days my mother often ran gaily into 
the nursery to kiss us good-night, a shining 
apparition in evening dress, with jewels in her 
hair and about her soft throat ; and sometimes 
our handsome young father would dazzle us 
by appearing in his yeomanry uniform with a 
real sword at his side. Nurse always spoke 
of our parents as the finest couple in London. 
Certainly to me, his "little Lily," my tall, 
stalwart, bright-faced, sweet-voiced father al- 
ways seemed a very hero of romance, while 
my winsome young mother with her rippling 
black curls, soft, dark eyes, and delicate fea- 
tures, was the impersonification of a fairy 
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princess. How I remember the excitement 
of seeing her sitting for the portrait afterwards 
hung on the dining-room wall. It was a hor- 
rible daub, but I was not critical then, and 
only objected to the dismal black velvet dress 
she wore. The artist was a dear friend of mine. 
He had already painted me in the act of em- 
bracing my aunt's Maltese terrier, and, by his 
wiles to coax me to keep still, had entirely 
won my baby affections. Even his bald head 
was so dear to me that I used to climb up 
his back to stroke it. Dick was less enthu- 
siastic about the old gentleman, although much 
delighted by the sight of his own figure 
dressed in a fine green velvet frock, and with 
a bunch of grapes in his hand, set in a great 
gold frame. But the merriest days of all were 
when our boy-uncle Cecil was with us for the 
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holidays. What tearing games of hide-and- 
seek we had then ; what scampers from base- 
ment to garret ! What rides I had on the 
shoulders of this prancing, two-legged steed ! 
And the wonderful stories he told us, the 
wonderful songs he sang ! And when he had 
taught me the Ingoldsby legend of " The Little 
Vulgar Boy," how happy he made me by his 
praise of the lisping performance ! 

Then there was the memorable Twelfth Night 
Party, when he played such strange pranks, dis- 
guised first as soldier and then as a very rude 
young lady, who behaved badly at table and 
smashed a wine-glass. But that party was not all 
pleasure, so far as I was concerned, for I disgraced 
myself terribly. We had Twelfth Night cha- 
racters with our cake, of course. Dick drew the 
King, and was duly crowned with a tinsel diadem. 
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But I only drew a Lady-in-waiting,and big Cousin 
Ellen was the Queen. This disappointment was 
more than I could bear ; rage and jealousy filled 
my naughty little soul, and I was borne away 
screaming. Repentance followed quickly ; and 
I was overwhelmed with shame. The stern 
grandmamma and all the uncles and aunts and 
cousins had seen my wickedness ! But I had a 
guardian angel in dear Miss De Lisle. She did 
not forsake me in my distress. She soothed my 
woe, and so judiciously restored my self-respect, 
that I was presently able to reappear in the 
drawing-room, and prove my contrition by play- 
ing train-bearer to the Queen. 




CHAPTER II. 



THE MOVE. 




HAT, I think, was the last merry- 
making in our old home. For now 
troubles began. Mamma's soft eyes 
were often dimmed by tears ; my father's voice 
lost its joyous ring, and he never seemed to have 
time to play with Dick and me. Mrs. Church 
came oftener than ever. Though she lived 
some miles from town she used to arrive early 
in the morning, remain shut up for hours with 
mamma, and appear at the luncheon-table with 
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a face as gloomy as the crape on her widow's 
dress. Mamma always looked very worried 
after these long talks ; and Dick and I had to 
be on our best behaviour, only speaking when 
spoken to, and disappearing as soon as the meal 

9 

was done. And we were glad to disappear, for 
there was no chance of a romp with our dear 
mother when Grandmamma Church was there. 
It was much nicer to look at picture-books or 
play hide-and-seek with kind Miss De Lisle than 
to stay in the dining-room and answer grand- 
mamma's prim little questions about how I got 
on with my reading, and whether Dick was im- 
proved in his spelling. Dick was very clever, 
wrote beautifully, and could make curly flourishes 
to his g's and y's, but he never remembered how 
to spell his words. 

He and I both wondered why grandmamma 
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came so very often ; and once when I said I was 
sure she made mamma cry, Dick got very red, and 
wanted to run at her with the poker as she stood 
whispering to mamma in the hall. Miss De 
Lisle laughed at us, said we were silly, and that 
grandmamma loved us all dearly, and was vwy 
good and kind. Nevertheless the old lady's 
black-robed form always seemed to bode trouble 
to us. When we were tucked up in our cribs 
at night, we sometimes heard nurse and the 
housemaid talking of her. And they couldn't 
abide the country, they said, and wouldn't put 
up with a mistress like Mrs. Church. 

There was a great deal of whispering among 
the servants just then, and our favourite, James, 
the footman, told us one day that he was soon 
going to leave. We were very sorry to hear 
this, for we liked James so much. He never 
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minded our hiding in the pantry, used to let us 
help him clean the plate, and often stood on his 
head and did funny tricks. 

One day (it must have been in the spring- 
time, for mamma's hyacinths were in full bloom, 
and a woman in the street was crying, " Onna- 
ments for your fire-stoves ") I was alone in the 
drawing-room playing with the pretty things in 
my mother's Chinese workbox. I had no lessons 
to do, for Miss De Lisle had a headache, and 
Dick had been sent out with James to have his 
hair cut. I had escaped from the nursery in a 
huff because nurse would whisper to the house- 
maid instead of talking to me. I could not go 
to mamma, for she was shut up with Mrs. Church, 
and I felt so cross and so lonely that even the 
carved ivory winders and bright silks I was 
handling seemed less pretty than usual. There 
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was a tall pier-glass in front of me as I reached 
up to the work-table, and looking back through 
the long years as through the wide end of a 
telescope, I can see the little fair-haired, pale- 
faced child reflected in it as plainly as I saw it 
then. All of a sudden I saw, high up in the 
glass, another face — a darling face that no mirror 
on earth can show me now. Papa had quietly 
entered the room, and was standing behind me. 
I sprang into his arms with a cry of joy. It 
was strange for him to come home so early in 
the day. As a rule we only saw him in the 
morning and at late dinner. He kissed me, and 
then set me down without saying anything. He 
was so pale and grave that I thought he must 
be angry, and pulled at his hand feeling ready to 
cry. 

" I am tired, Lily," he said ; " go and play. I 
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can't talk to you now." And he threw himself 
on the sofa and shut his eyes. I ran back to 
the work-table and collected the scattered 
winders, wondering what was the matter with 
poor papa. Just then mamma hurried in. 

" What is it, Henry } " she asked. " Is any- 
thing settled } " 

Papa was silent. She spoke again, and then 
I heard him say : 

" We must be brave, Maggie dear ; I shall 
have to go." 

She gave a little cry ; I saw her throw her 
arms round poor papa's neck, and then they 
talked together in a low voice. I stood and 
stared. They didn't notice me, and I wondered 
whether Grandmamma Church had anything to 
do with their trouble. Perhaps she had been 
scolding them, as she so often scolded us chil- 
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dren. I closed the workbox and crept softly 
behind the sofa. Still neither papa nor mamma 
saw me. They talked very fast, and every now 
and then papa repeated, " You see, I must go." 
One of his hands was close to me as it rested 
on the back of the sofa, and I couldn't help 
stroking the nice, big, brown fingers. 

" Why must you go away, papa ? " I asked, 
timidly. " Is grandmamma cross to you ? " 

My father started. 

" You here still, Lily ? What an inquisitive 
little thing it is 1 Be off to the nursery. Puss." 

But my mother took me on her knee and 
kissed away the tears that were running down 
my cheeks. 

" There's nothing to be frightened about, little 
one," she said, gently. " We are all going away 
soon — you and Dick and Miss De Lisle and all. 
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And you will be so happy in the country, and 
perhaps you will have a little garden of your 
own." 

I asked if papa was coming too. 

" Yes, yes ; papa is coming," she replied, 
quickly. 

But papa only sighed, rose from the sofa, 
walked to the window, and drummed with his 
fingers on the panes. Mamma gave me another 
kiss and sent me out of the room. Rushing up- 
stairs full of my wonderful news, I met grand- 
mamma coming down in her slow way, pit-a-pat, 
pit-a-pat. Even after all these years I can 
remember the exact sound of her deliberate 
footfall, and I have never heard another step 
like it. Perhaps the black stuff shoes she always 
wore were of a particular make. She shook her 
finger at me, and bade me go slower, or I should 
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have another tumble. I had once tumbled down 
a whole flight, and so grandmamma always ex- 
pected me to do it again, even when I was quite 
a big girl. It is one of the hard things for chil- 
dren that they are constantly reminded of every- 
thing dreadful that has once happened to them. 
Grown-ups tumble downstairs sometimes and 
hurt themselves horribly, yet no one tells them 
to take care for ever after. 

I burst into the nursery with my news ; but 
my importance was upset when nurse drily said 
that she already knew it, and that for her part 
she hoped we should enjoy living with Mrs. 
Church. And when Dick came home, his head 
was full of horses and soldiers, and he only said 
that he didn't care where we lived, as he would 
soon be going to a big school. But when we lay 
talking at night in our little white cribs, he be- 
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gan to share my excitement, and allowed that it 
would be jolly to run about in the fields and lose 
ourselves in real woods like the children in fairy 
tales. 

Soon after this day there was so much de- 
lightful bustle in the house that we forgot to 
notice the sad looks of our elders. Men came 
with packing-cases ; there was a perpetual litter 
of straw on the ground floor, and some of the 
drawing-room furniture went off in a van. But 
I suppose we children were sent away as the 
confusion mounted higher, for I have a dim 
recollection of going to stay with an aunt we 
hardly knew, and having much fun and more 
quarrels with some boy cousins. Then one day 
dear Miss Dorothy came to fetch us in a coach 
laden with boxes and bundles ; and instead of 
driving back to our London home, we went a 
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long, long way between green hedges and across 
big commons, and past woods and goose-ponds, 
and through turnpike gates^ until houses began 
to appear again — first little and scattered, then 
bigger ones closer together. Our coach stopped. 
Craning out of window with eager eyes, we saw 
a big portico mounted on a double flight of 
steps, and dear papa running down to meet us 
at the little iron gate. There was Grandmamma 
Church at the open door under the portico with 
quite a smiling face, and as papa popped me 
down in a sunshiny hall, I saw that it opened at 
the other end on a garden full of big trees and 
flower-beds. 

This, then, was our country home, and as papa 
and mamma were both there, what did it matter 
if it belonged to Grandmamma Church ? And it 
was to be my home for so many years that, be- 
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fore relating the life I led in it, I ought to say- 
something to bring it before my readers' eyes. 

First of all, then, it was a hideous house. I 
thought it an imposing building in my childish 
days, but it was truly ugly, and had about every 
fault and inconvenience that a house could well 
have. It played at being a town mansion on 
the lower floors, and repented the pretence 
higher up. It was entered by a Greek portico big 
enough for a palace door, perched on a double 
flight of steps. This portico was flanked on 
either side by two big windows filled with plate 
glass — a luxury then seldom seen in country 
towns. The story above had five windows, and 
over this rose a steep slated roof, with the same 
number of dormers in it. The basement win- 
dows were partly sunk in damp little areas be- 
hind a strip of gravel on either side of the stone 
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steps, and a high railing lined with evergreens 
guarded the entrance from the tread of unli- 
censed feet. There was a twin house next door, 
also owned by Grandmamma Church, and on 
the other side, beyond the stables, was a row of 
slim, three-storied dwellings. 

Nurse sniffed at our new home because, instead 
of " standing in its own grounds," it was on the 
high road, and almost in Wandleton town. Dick 
and I did not understand the force of her objec- 
tions, and forgot our expectations of woods and 
fields in the novel delight of a garden. Grand- 
mamma's big lawn was a capital playground, and 
there were plenty of shady trees and brilliant 
flowers. It was a moderate territory, but seemed 
a kingdom to us, and our favourite part of it 
was the long arm stretching behind our neigh- 
bour's wall. For there we were out of sight of 
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the nursery windows, and could get into mis- 
chief unobserved. There were all sorts of attrac- 
tions in that corner. A delicious rubbish heap, 
where we could dig and mess to our heart's con- 
tent without being denounced by the grumpy 
old gardener ; a streamlet of clear water at the 
foot of the boundary hedge, where we sailed our 
boats ; a chicken yard full of poultry, wisely 
locked against us, but which we visited once a 
day with a basketful of barley ; and avenues of 
currant and gooseberry bushes, where we soon 
learnt the respective merits of black, white, and 
red, smooth-skinned and hairy fruit. There 
were greengages too, but these were sacred, and 
were surrounded by vegetable outworks not to 
be trampled with impunity. And there was a 
rugged old plum-tree that we established a right 
to climb long before its hard green knobs turned 
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soft and purple; its forked branches made a 
very comfortable perch, and we liked feasting on 
the beads of amber gum exuding from its trunk. 
To us town-bred children this garden was a 
paradise. What were prim runs in the Park 
and Kensington Gardens to this unconstrained 
out-of-doors play and these new occupations ? 
All our pocket-money went in spades and rakes 
and watering-cans ; for mamma had nobly ful- 
filled her promise, and we had each a tiny plot 
of ground and wee gravel walk of our own. 
Things wouldn't grow quite fast enough to please 
us at first, and we now and then felt obliged to 
pull up our slips to see if they had really taken 
root, but before long our little beds were full of 
flowers. It was a proud moment when we 
carried our first nosegay to papa and mamma. 
But there was one drawback to our joy in our 
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gardens. They were at the foot of the south 
wall, where the best peaches and nectarines 
grew, and we had promised never to touch these 
tempting treasures. How keenly we used to 
watch them, in the hope they might drop of their 
own accord ! If they fell on our ground they 
would surely be ours by right ? Now and then 
one did drop, but I could not swear that we did 
not gently assist its fall by our anxiety to ascertain 
whether it were still firm on its stalk ; and the 
luxurious taste of these hastily gobbled windfalls 
only whetted our appetite for more. Never was 
promise so hard to keep ! For all the time that 
we looked and longed there were lots of wasps 
eating their fill and burying their greedy heads 
in the reddest and ripest of the fruit ! 



CHAPTER III. 






TEARS AND REJOICINGS. 

HE first event that happened to us in 
Wandleton was the departure of our 
dear old nurse. This was a great 
blow to me ; and though Dick, being older, felt 
it less than I, he agreed with me that she must 
have been driven away by Grandmamma Church. 
Afterwards we knew that even before we left 
town it had been settled that she was to go, and 
that dear Miss De Lisle was to have sole charge 
of us in future. Much as I loved this new friend, 
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it was hard to have to part from the old one, 
and I missed nurse dreadfully at bedtime. Dick 
called me a cry-baby, and said it was bad enough 
to have a governess without being ordered about 
by an old woman as well. Certainly we had 
more liberty now, and in fine weather spent all 
our play-hours alone in the garden. We did 

« 

our lessons in a sunny room on the basement 
opening on to the lawn, and behind it was a big 
empty room towards the road, where we kept 
our rocking-horse and could make as much litter 
and noise as we liked. This chamber, being 
uncarpeted, was always distinguished by the 
name of " the boarded floor room." We liked 
being down on the basement because the kitchen 
was across the passage, and when no more 
brown sugar and scraps of pastry could be 
coaxed from the cook, there was always a chance 
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of making raids on the pantry. Upstairs we 
had to be on our best behaviour. On one side 
of the entrance hall was the dining-room, which 
ran from back to front of the house, with two 
big plate-glass windows at either end. It had a 
cheerful red flock paper, red curtains, heavy 
mahogany furniture, horsehair sofas and chairs 
(very scratchy for bare legs), and an enormous 
bookcase in many compartments, some of which 
had glass doors lined with red silk, and formed 
deep cupboards big enough for Dick and me to 
hide in at once. But we seldom had a chance 
of playing rackety games in this room, for grand- 
mamma lived in it from morning to night. And 
as for hiding in the bookcase, how could that be 
permitted when so much rare old china. Crown 
Derby and Nankin, was ranged on the top 
shelves behind the red silk doors } But we were 
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often allowed to encamp under the great round 
table between the back windows, and make 
believe it was a cave on a desert island. And 
there was a snug little corner between the 
upright grand piano and the wall for which I 
had a special liking. Sometimes Dick and I 
quarrelled, and even came to blows. Then, if 
not exiled from the roopi, we were kept to 
different sides of it, and the big round table 
became our frontier. He played at one window 
and I at the other, and I always felt absurdly 
aggrieved if the one nearest the piano was 
assigned to him, and used to seek revenge by 
making faces at him across the frontier. He 
could beat me at that game, however, and his 
hideous grimaces often set me howling with 
fright, and caused my premature banishment to 
bed. 
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There was a big drawing-room the other side 
of the hall, also running the whole depth of the 
house, but it was seldom used. At first mamma 
and papa used to sit there sometimes, and it 
contained many things from our London home. 
There was the dainty work-table with the 
Chinese box and the ivory winders, and a col- 
lection of wonderful stuffed birds of which I 
was very fond. There were owls and herons, 
and rare water-fowl of gorgeous plumage. I 
even liked the smell of the dust that flew from 
them at every pat of my fingers. But, in spite 
of these treasures and its four big windows, this 
drawing-room was very cold and cheerless. It 
had blue flock walls, drab moreen curtains, and 
chairs edged with blue, and a huge white marble 
mantelpiece. Mamma soon left off using it, for 
she found that grandmamma had so deep a 
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respect for all it contained that it had to be 
kept in the sternest order, and not a chair 
moved from its appointed place. Afterwards, 
in my lonely days, I would steal in there now 
and then, half frightened by the creaking of 
the unused door, to stroke the dear stuffed 
birds. It was a beautiful room to me, and it 
was only, I thought, because papa and mamma 
were away that it looked so stiff and stony and 
mournful. 

Our first months at Wandleton were very 
bright for us children. We knew nothing of 
the reasons which had brought us there. There 
was a good deal of stir and movement. London 
friends came and went ; we often heard strange 
voices in the blue drawing-room. Papa did 
not go to town every day, but frequently took 
us for long walks with mamma and Miss De 
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Lisle. Such delightful walks ! It didn't matter 
how far we went, for he always carried me on 
his back when I was tired, and Dick's strong 
brown legs were never weary. So we climbed 
hills, wandered on breezy commons, gathered 
ferns and flowers in the woods, and helped papa 
hunt for fossils in chalk-pits. Sometimes tea- 
time found us miles from home, and we had 
improvised feasts of eggs and bacon and home- 
made bread and butter in the nearest village 
or farm. 

I specially remember one quaint little inn 
among the Surrey hills, where we supped in a 
low room with a sanded floor and with rows of 
bells hanging from the beams of the ceiling. 
Mamma played all sorts of tunes on these bells 
with her parasol, and then, as a climax of de- 
light, dear papa lifted me up and let me touch 
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them with his stick. That was one of our 
longest excursions, and I was so tired and cross 
on the way home, although snugly resting on 
papa's broad shoulders, that at last he lost 
patience. All of a sudden I found myself 
plumped down on the top of a tall hedge, and 
told I might stay there until I was quiet. This 
soon brought me to my senses, and I was pre- 
sently removed from my prickly perch in a very 
subdued and repentant state. 

Then followed a time when Dick and I were 
often banished to the schoolroom by the arrival 
of visitors, and neither papa nor mamma had 
leisure to play with us or share our walks. 
Grandmamma, who had been almost cheerful 
since we came to live with her, began to groan 
and look black again, papa was grave and 
silent, and mamma's pretty dark eyes were 
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often red and swollen. The reason why was 
not long a secret. Our father was going away, 
going across the sea to the other side of the 
world, and Miss De Lisle showed us the empire 
of China on the map. Perhaps we should all 
have to go there some day, she said. 

Why couldn't papa take us all with him at 
once ? Regularly every day I used to ask him 
when he was going, but he would not talk of 
his journey, only kissed and petted me, and 
called me his sweet little Lily. But at last, 
one afternoon, a fly came to the door, and we 
children were hurriedly called to bid dear papa 
good-bye. I could not understand why he 
should go if he really wished to stay with us. 
He was grown up, and could do as he liked. 
I was sorry and angry and puzzled. He kissed 
us both again and again, and pressed me tightly 
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in his arms. Mamma and grandmamma and 
Miss De Lisle were all shedding tears, but I 
do not think Dick and I cried, for grandmamma 
said we were heartless little imps, and scolded 
us for running off to play before the fly with 
papa in it was well out of sight. All the same 
we were very sorry, and when I went to bed 
that night I cried myself to sleep thinking of 
papa's dear sorrowful face as he leaned out of 
the coach window. 

Soon winter came ; mamma was very still 
and quiet, grandmamma very dismal, and but 
for Miss De Lisle, our dear Miss Dorothy, we 
children would have had a dreary time of it. 
She, however, was always bright and merry ; so 
patient over lessons, and so ready to invent 
games for us afterwards. But the bad weather 
kept us much indoors, and consequently Dick 
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and I had many quarrels. When Miss De 
Lisle was present peace was soon restored ; at 
other times I generally got the worst of it. 
Poor mamma was often unwell and obliged to 
keep her room, and grandmamma always took 
Dick's part when we squabbled. He was such 
a handsome little lad, and with such winning 
ways, that it was only natural she should like 
him best. I was still pale-faced and sickly, 
often fretful, and in too much awe of the austere 
old lady to make any effort to win her love. 
Still, I don't think that Dick could have been 
always in the right, and he need not have 
boasted so much of being a boy and my elder. 
That was his spirit, grandmamma said. So, 
whenever I resisted his imperious commands, 
she called me ill-tempered. No doubt I was, 
but to be called so did me no good. Besides, 
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in my heart I adored Dick ; and though I 
liked triumphing over him in the schoolroom, 
and proving that in spite of inferior age and 
sex I could spell better and learn lessons faster 
than he, I was generally disposed to acknow- 
ledge his superiority in other things, and to 
follow his lead, unless he tried to bully me. 

Soon, too, something occurred to bring us 
into still closer alliance. Just when the snow- 
drops and crocuses were in bloom, a baby sister 
came to us, and no one talked or thought of 
anything else. Dick and I were much puzzled 
by this arrival. Grandmamma told us that 
she had been dropped by the fairies under a 
rose-bush in the garden. Dick said that was 
all nonsense, but had no explanation of his 
own to offer. Nor was the mystery solved by 
the new nurse, a round-faced young woman 
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who suddenly appeared in our room one 
morning. She said something about the 
doctor's pocket, and then went away, enjoining 
us to be very quiet and not wake our little 
sister with our noise. 

It was very bewildering. For my part I was 
by no means sure that I wanted a new sister. 
And why did mamma stay in bed all day to 
play with the baby, instead of getting up to play 
with us } We were not allowed to race up and 
down stairs, and Miss De Lisle and grand- 
mamma moved about on the tips of their toes 
and whispered perpetually of the new baby. 
It seemed to be a cross child, for we could 
hear its squalls, but we did not see it until the 
following day. Then, with many injunctions 
to tread softly, we were led into the next room. 
There was dear mamma in the big bed with 
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the crimson curtains. She was very pale, and 
her pretty black hair was all twisted up on 
top of her head, with just one or two curly 
ends straying down over her forehead. And 
on her arm lay a funny little bundle with a red 
face half buried in lace frills. As I looked, its 
eyes opened a little bit, its mouth puckered, and 
it began to cry. Mamma asked me in a weak 
voice if I would like to kiss my dear little 
sister. I said no, I would rather not, I didn't 
like a sister with no teeth. Dick kissed her 
readily enough. Mamma laughed at me, but 
grandmamma looked cross and said I was 
jealous. I wasn't. I was only puzzled why 
so much fuss should be made about that queer 
little bundle. And the room was so dismal 
with the blinds down, and every one speaking 
in whispers, that I was very glad to escape to 
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the schoolroom with Dick. The doctor met 
us on the stairs, and stopped to pat our heads 
and ask how we Hked the little sister he had 
brought us. Dick replied that he wanted a 
brother instead, and I told him I didn't believe 
he had brought it, but that he was welcome to 
take it away in his pocket. And then Dick 
and I had a great quarrel all about that little 
red-faced baby. For he declared it belonged 
to him because he was the eldest, and I said it 
was mine because it was a girl, and I would 
teach it to spell, and chastise it when it was 
naughty. So we began to fight, afid I fell 
over a chair and got hurt; and the end of it 
was that grandmamma suddenly appeared, put 
me in the corner, and then took Dick away to 
give him a cake. It was all the fault of the 
new baby, and I felt very wicked and miserable. 
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Miss De Lisle came at last and picked me up 
from the floor, where I lay sobbing my heart 
out, and she said so many kind things to me, 
that I determined never to be naughty again, 
and to love the little sister God had sent me. 
But grandmamma was long in forgiving me, 
and showed her dislike more plainly than ever. 

Days and weeks went by; mamma became 
quite strong, and played and walked with us 
just as before ; the baby sister grew into a 
lively, laughing little creature, all fat and dimples, 
and with soft dark eyes like mamma's. It was 
a pleasure to kiss her now, a privilege to hold 
her a moment on my lap. But Mrs. Church 
grew sterner and sterner every day — even baby 
could hardly win a smile from her. 

One day, after the early dinner, when Dick 
and I had retreated under the round table, with 
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our share of the dessert, to play at Robinson 
Crusoe, and our elders were chatting by the fire, 
a letter was brought in to mamma. By the 
gladness of her face as she opened it, and the 
rustling of its big, thin sheets, we knew that it 
must be another letter from papa. We instantly 
rushed out to ask what there was in it, for our 
father never forgot to send us some gay and 
loving message ; but mamma waved us off rather 
impatiently, and we crept back to our desert 
island to wait our turn. It seemed to be a very 
long letter, for mamma did not raise her head 
from its pages for some time, although grand- 
mamma was sitting staring at her as eagerly as 
we were. 

At last mamma looked up and smiled ; 
and her checks were quite red. "It's good 
news ! '* she said, and, handing Mrs. Church the 
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letter, drew close to her and kissed her face. 
But grandmamma had hardly glanced at it 
before she gave a great cry, and let the sheets 
fall rustling to the floor. 

" Good news for you ; death to me," she said. 
" This is what I dreaded. How can I live 
without you, my Maggie ! " 

And she rocked herself to and fro with her 
head in her hands. 

This amazing sight was too much for Robinson 
Crusoe and his man Friday — ^theycould not help 
coming to see what was the matter. But all we 
gained by our curiosity was immediate banish- 
ment from the room. 




CHAPTER IV. 



LEFT BEHIND. 




AMMA and Baby May were soon to 
go to papa in China. That was the 
tremendous news that had upset poor 
grandmamma ; and probably Dick would go too. 
All this was, I suppose, broken to me by degrees^ 
for it was some time before I understood that I 
was to be left behind. I was considered too 
delicate to travel, and was to remain at Wandle- 
ton with grandmamma and Miss De Lisle. This 
was a dreadful prospect ! What would become 
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of me without my Dick ? I was exceedingly 
miserable by fits and starts; but as several 
months were to pass before the separation, I did 
not realize it very acutely. The idea of mamma's 
going did not seem so very alarming. She 
would soon come back with papa, Miss Dorothy 
said. And of course, since baby came, she had 
had very little time to attend to us. But -how 
could I bear to be parted from Dick! Dick 
was sorry too ; but not in the same way. He 
was enchanted at the prospect of a long voyage 
and of living in China. So he tried to make 

fl 

me see the folly of my grief by ^explaining that 
girls were always left behind, and must not 
expect to go about the world like boys. Yet 
baby was going, and wasn't she a girl too ? 
It did seem hard to be the only one left ! 
Nevertheless, there were many bright days 
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when I quite forgot the dreary future before 
me. 

Dear Uncle Cecil came to stay with us again. 
He had grown much taller, and had a funny 
crack in his voice, but still looked like a pretty 
young lady, with his smooth, round face and 
curly, black hair. And he was still the best of 
playmates, and never tired of romping with 
Dick and me. He had been away a long 
time at college, but now that it was settled he 
was to accompany mamma to China, he lived 
altogether with us, and nearly drove grand- 
mamma out of her wits by his pranks. He was 
not in the least afraid of her, and she never 
attempted to scold him or keep him in order. 
This made me admire him all the more. 

The preparations for the great journey were a 
constant source of interest and excitement. The 
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boarded floor room was littered with tin-lined 
packing-cases, and it was great fun to see them 
soldered down when filled. Now and then a 
ladleful of molten lead was poured into water 
for our benefit, and the glittering fantastic little 
objects thus produced were stored among my 
favourite treasures. Sometimes the lead fell 
into the shape of boats and ships, and these 
were instantly appropriated by Dick. But the 
dreaded parting seemed horribly near when 
Dick's toys were brought in to be packed, and 
there was much dispute about the division of 
such of them as were common property. The 
big, dappled rocking-horse was formally made 
over to me, and Dick held that the cession of his 
share in that spirited animal entitled him to 
claim all the other toys small enough to be 
packed. So, mamma had to be appealed to, 
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before a just division could be made. Our 
hottest contest was about a nut-cracker, a 
delightful toy, never seen nowadays. Indeed, 
I think ours must have been the last of its race. 
This nut-cracker was a leading personage in all 
our nursery dramas, had been christened Sir John 
Manny, and was supposed to have performed 
the most heroic deeds. I loved it dearly, so did 
Dick ; whose should it be ? Originally it had 
been all mine, but I had yielded a share in its 
ownership to Dick, because he was its godfather. 
I had a hard struggle between my attachment 
to this wooden hero and my wish to please 
Dick. The latter prevailed. I solemnly de- 
clared Sir John Manny to be his, only stipulating 
that I should be kept informed of all the knight's 
doings on his travels. He didn't do much, poor 
thing, for the very first letter Dick sent me told 
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of Sir John's sad fate. He had fallen overboard, 
and "was gone to Davy Jones's locker." This 
tragic news made me repent the generosity that 
had sent the dear nut-cracker to his untimely 
end. 

The fatal day came at last, but with the 
heedlessness of childhood, I was too much 
absorbed in the delight of going to Portsmouth, 
to see our travellers off, to fully realize what 
the parting meant. And of course every one 
caressed and made much of me. Even grand- 
mamma said kind things and expressed a novel 
belief in my being the best of little girls. 

That day at Portsmouth was a shifting pano- 
rama of wonderful scenes, and the strangeness 
of it all left no room for grief in my bewildered 
little brain. I have a dim remembrance of 
being taken on board a big vessel, and shown 
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the funny little cupboards in which mamma, 
and baby, and Dick, and Uncle Cecil were to 
sleep. Also of gazing with wonder at the 
rigging, and admiring Dick's intention of climb- 
ing to the top of all the masts at the very 
earliest opportunity. We sat on a coil of rope 
and had our last talk together, after going all 
over the ship with some smiling, brown-faced 
sailors. Then dear mamma came on deck 
looking very pale, and took me in her arms 
and kissed me over and over again. Then 
everybody cried ; all was grief and commotion ; 
somebody with a gold band on his cap carried 
me in his arms to the ship's side. Then, sud- 
denly, it was all over, the last kisses given, 
the beloved faces gone, the scene changed ! 

I was sitting between grandmamma and 
Miss Dorothy on board the little vessel that 
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was to take us back to land, and the big ship 
was sailing away over the dull, grey sea. 

What sort of boat we were on I know not, 
but it certainly had sails, and as the wind fell, 
and the tide was against us, we tossed about 
outside the harbour for hours* Grandmamma 
presently lay moaning on a bench, and when 
I saw the tears running down dear Miss 
Dorothy's face I began to cry too. But I 
fear it was chiefly from cold and hunger, for 
when taken down into a cabin, where a cheery 
fire blazed in the tiniest of grates, and given 
hot tea in a tin mug, and thick bread and 
butter, I speedily recovered my spirits and 
shocked poor Mrs. Church by expressing a 
hope that we should never get back to land 
at all. 

Our voyage ended at nightfall, however, and 
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the next day we went home. But to what a 
changed and silent home, without Dick, without 
dear mamma, without Baby May, without Uncle 
Cecil ! A horrible stillness reigned in the 
house ; there was no boy-laughter, no baby- 
cries, no rushing footsteps, no more hurry and 
turmoil ! 

Grandmamma sat all day by the dining-room 
fire with her feet on the fender, staring absently 
at the glowing coals and groaning if any one 
spoke to her. On a table by her side were her 
books and work and spectacles, but she never 
touched them, and indeed scarcely moved from 
her chair excepting to preside over our dreary 
meals. The poor old lady was almost petrified 
by grief; could think of nothing but the dear 
ones sailing farther and farther away across 
the ocean. I was very miserable too, but I 
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did not feel half sorry enough for this poor, 
lonely woman. Had I tried to comfort her 
by childish caresses, perhaps she would have 
melted towards me, and we might have been 
drawn together. But, on the contrary, my 
original fear of her was redoubled; I shrank 
from her dismal face, was afraid to speak in 
her presence, and only breathed freely when 
out of her sight and alone with Miss Dorothy. 

For now this dear friend was in truth a 
mother to me, and I have often marvelled 
since how she contrived to preserve her youth 
and light-heartedness during the years spent 
in that mournful house. But she had promised 
my mother that she would never leave me, and 
devoted herself heart and soul to her mission 
of self-sacrifice. I am sure she could not have 
been very fond of poor grandmamma, was 
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even perhaps a little afraid of her ; but she tried 
hard to make me love her by telling me all that 
the old lady had done for mamma and my 
uncle, ever since they were tiny babes. And 
she sought to impress upon me that poor Mrs. 
Church had suffered a great deal, and that 
having to part with my mother and uncle 
before she had rallied from the loss of her 
husband, it was not to be wondered at if she 
were sometimes moody or impatient with a 
small child like myself. In after years, when I 
knew what grandmamma's life had been with 
the despotic husband whom she so persistently 
mourned, I felt a great deal of retrospective 
concipassion for her ; but children are seldom 
pitiful, and my prominent feeling towards her 
at this time was one of mingled fear and re- 
sentment. I thought that she hated me. Cer- 
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tainly she did not love me ; but although my 
unlikeness to my beautiful mother was a con- 
stant vexation to her, and my weak health a 
constant anxiety, I don't suppose that her sharp 
speeches meant as much as they implied to my 
tingling ears. Had I been less sensitive we 
should have got on better. 

She had no real sympathy with children ; 
little discernment of their needs. Perhaps, too, 
there was a tinge of jealousy in her proud 
reserve, and she might have cared more for me 
had I cared less for Miss De Lisle. For her 
loneliness weighed heavily on her, and in 
brooding over her grief was always anticipating 
troubles to come. She had the strongest pre- 
sentiment, she said, that she should never see 
my mother again. On stormy days her fears 
seemed beyond control. She would pace the 
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dining-room for hours from back to front, 
trembling at every gust of wind, and groaning 
over the dear ones exposed to peril by sea. 
Even in calm weather a notice in the papers 
of any shipwreck would excite her in the same 
way, and she would declare that my mother 
could never reach China in safety. 

Miss De Lisle took these forebodings very 
lightly, always trying to cheer Mrs. Church with 
hopeful words ; but they had a marked effect upon 
me. I did not believe them ; they only made 
me angry and uncomfortable by day, but they 
haunted me by night in dreams of roaring waves 
and sinking ships. I grew to have the strongest 
aversion for this poor Cassandra, and yet felt a 
horrible interest in her prophecies of ill. I used 
to sit spellbound in my play-corner listening to 
her sad utterances. If dear Miss De Lisle was 
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in the room I was speedily sent away to the 
maids ; but grandmamma never seemed to 
notice my presence. 

Miss De Lisle did not know what I thought 
of these scenes, for I shrank from alluding to 
them ; but they impressed my imagination all 
the more because of my silence. Children have 
a natural antipathy for gloom, and grand- 
mamma was a living gloom in my life. Her 
spare, upright figure, always clad in dull, black 
woollen, with its thin, pale face and smooth 
bands of silvery hair, encircled by thick rolls 
of white crape, was an absolute terror to me ; 
and almost equally terrible was the sound of 
her footstep — the peculiar, dull pit-a-pat of her 
trim stuff shoes. 

No wonder that poor grandmamma found me 
a stupid, sullen child ! How could I laugh or 
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talk freely in her mournful presence ? I was 
noisy enough sometimes in schoolroom and 
kitchen ; but all fun and laughter died out of 
me at the dining-room door. 




CHAPTER V. 



PAST AND PRESENT. 




FTER a time grandmamma roused 
herself sufficiently to resume her 
usual occupations of reading and 
working. But she hugged the loneliness that 
made her so miserable, refused all neighbourly 
visits, and seldom left the house excepting to 
drive to London on business, or to walk to 
church on Sunday morning. Until shortly 
before her husband's death she had always lived 
in town, and had no liking for the country. 
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The poor lady had been, as it were, dug up by 
the roots when too old for transplantation. 

The late Mr. Church was a silk manufacturer, 
and, in the good old fashion, had dwelt at his 
place of business in Spitalfields. And as his 
choicest webs of white silk were woven on the 
premises, Mrs. Church had taken an active share 
in the superintendence of the concern, and felt 
a personal interest in all the hands. The care 
of my mother and uncle, much interchange 
of hospitalities with the families of other 
manufacturers, and the perpetual necessity of 
smoothing down the rough — very rough — edges 
of her husband's temper, had kept all her ener- 
gies in play for many years. At last her hus- 
band retired from business, built the twin por- 
ticoed houses at Wandleton, and prepared to 
Jeada life of wealthy ease. Then, just to pass 
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the time, he began to " turn over " his money, 
was drawn into some bad speculations, saw two- 
thirds of his fortune vanish from one day to 
another, and, while crushed with care and 
anxiety, caught a chill that sent him to his 
grave. And before his widow had recovered 
from the shock, my father's affairs began to go 
wrong. It was necessary for him to go to the 
East to make a fresh start ; and now, lastly, 
poor grandmamma had had to part with her 
darling Maggie — her all in all. No wonder 
that her nerves were shaken by so many hard 
knocks, that she could only mope and despair ! 
And although she had perhaps felt more fear 
than love for her husband during his life, she 
now made a fetiche of his memory, and bound 
herself down to a slavish obedience to his 
wishes. He had settled in Wandleton, so it 
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was her duty to live there for ever. Yet she 
hated the country ; and dingy city streets were 
sweeter to her than the fairest landscape. She 
resolutely dropped out of her old circle, cut 
herself off from all her old interests, and refused 
to make new acquaintances. For she was 
steeped in the narrow, old-fashioned, middle- 
class pride that connects respectability with 
wealth. She felt positively degraded by her 
shrunken fortunes, and could not bear the idea 
of showing her modest establishment to rich 
folk with whom hitherto she had stood upon 
equal terms. She still had a very comfortable 
income, but, in her general hopelessness and 
distrust of my father's plans, thought it neces- 
sary to save and pinch. in all ways for the 3ake 
of her darling Maggie. 

It is always easy to be forgotten, and after a 
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time few of her former associates tried to break in 
on her solitude. This natural neglect increased 
her misanthropy. Those who renounce the 
world like to think themselves missed from it ; 
and as Grandmamma Church was no philoso- 
pher, she soon attributed to dislike and contempt 
the oblivion that she had courted. 

The news of the safe arrival at Hongkong of 
the Warrior and its precious freight eased her 
of her worst fears, and she brightened up a 
little. On mail days she would move quite 
briskly about the house, and talk and laugh 
like other people. But when the treasured 
letters had been read and re-read and answered, 
she would gradually sink back into her previous 
state. Despondency had become a habit. Some 
months after mamma had sailed dear Miss 
Dorothy went home to her parents on a three 
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weeks' visit. God knows she must have needed 
a change from our dreary house ! This was 
before the China letters began to come, so poor 
grandmamma was at her worst, and still unre- 
' conciled to my presence. Those dreadful holi- 
days ! I used to sit for hours in my corner by 
the piano, whispering to my dolls or reading a 
story-book, almost afraid to stir lest I should 
disturb the silent, motionless woman who 
detested noise. It was summer-time, and there 
were bright steel bars in the grate ; nevertheless, 
as in winter, she sat by the hearth with her stuff 
shoes crossed on the fender. There were no 
daily walks for me now. Grandmamma never 
went out save on Sunday to church, and perhaps 
she did not care to trust me with the maid. 
After our one o'clock dinner I was allowed to 
escape into the garden, but hampered by 
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such strict injunctions against soiling my white 
frock, that I could neither climb trees nor 
roll in the grass. Still I was free and alone. 
All sorts of happy fancies came to me among 
the flowers and fruit-trees ; birds chirped, 
bees hummed, and in tending Dick's plants and 
my own little plot I forgot the sad hours in- 
doors. Sometimes I brought out my dolls and 
put them through stirring dramas, in which the 
wicked godmother (who was always dressed in 
black and had stuff shoes) was triumphantly 
worsted in the end. And by " making believe " 
very hard, I could turn nearly all the garden 
into fairy-land. There were days, however, when 
no fancies came at my call, and then I peeped 
through a hole in the wall at the children next 
door. The twin house was a boarding-school, 
and I used to watch the girls' g^mes with an 
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uncomfortable mixture of envy and contempt. 
Grandmamma was always telling me how gfrate- 
ful I should be for having a governess instead 
of being packed off to a common school ; so I 
felt a certain sense of superiority to the less 
favoured children next door. Nevertheless, they 
seemed able to make as much noise as they 
liked, and their voices sounded so merry ! After 
looking through my hole in the wall, I could 
seldom find my way back to fairy-land. The 
big walnut-tree was no longer an enchanted 
forest, and the well-kept lawn and walks were 
horribly dull and empty. The weather grew 
hotter, each day dragged more heavily than the 
last, and by the time Miss De Lisle came back 
I had moped myself ill. My pale face frightened 
her ; she frightened grandmamma. The doctor 
was sent for, ordered me plenty of air and exer- 
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cise, and suggested that I should learn to dance, 
and be sent to play with the girls next door. 

This was not easily arranged, for at first grand- 
mamma objected to the dancing. Should the child 
make merry, she said, when mother and brother 
and sister might be at the bottom of the sea? 
But after the China letters came, her mood 
changed, and she consented to the plan. 

I had sometimes gone with Miss De Lisle to 
call on Mrs. Johnson, the schoolmistress, and 
on one or two occasions had passed a few 
trembling minutes in the class-room, had been 
petted by the elder girls, and questioned and 
stared at by contemporaries. Now I was to 
meet them all upon equal terms as their fellow- 
pupil, and I rather shrank from the ordeaL Nor 
were the preparations for it altogether agreeable. 
My hair was kept in curl papers all the morning 
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— for in damp weather it was as straight as rats' 
tails. I was dressed in my best starched muslin 
that was so tight in the armholes, and " leggings," 
with eight stiff white frills, were attached to my 
trowsers below the knees. These terrible "leg- 
gings" were, I believe, of grandmamma's own in- 
vention. My mother had worn them in her youth, 
so I must wear them too. All little girls, said 
Mrs. Church, should have frills down to their feet. 
These frills were the torment of my childhood, 
and were as ridiculous as they were hateful. 
Tree climbing and brambles were fatal to them ; 
they were always getting torn, and if the 
buttons which fastened them to the calico 
above held firm, then the button-holes gave way. 
I seldom came back from a walk without having 
at least one of these unsightly leggings trailing 
bemired at my heels. Miss De Lisle protested 
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against them as earnestly as I did, but grand- 
mamma was inexorable. It was useless to tell her 
that no one wore such things now ; her Maggie 
had worn them, and that was enough. 

Standing in the front row of the dancing class, 
I was keenly aware that every eye in the room 
noticed my dreadful appendages. The broad, 
ugly things projected far beyond the hem of my 
frock, and I saw the master laugh at them while 
showing me the "positions." No wonder my 
arms were so stiff! And when the moment 
came for first attempts at " changes " my agony 
increased. The leggings flopped, my curls 
flopped, everything about me flopped. Even 
afterwards, when my feet had learned to move 
lightly in regular cadence, and swift, neat 
"changes" were a pet accomplishment, those 
absurd leggings were an ever-present humiliation. 
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Nevertheless, the weekly dancing lessons gave 
a new flavour to life ; and little by little my shy- 
ness melted, and I began to make acquaintance 
with my fellow-pupils. And as I was diligent 
and learned quickly, the master's praises soon 
tickled my self-esteem and roused new ambitions. 

This dancing teacher, Mr. O'Reilley, was a 
character in his way. He was an alert, springy 
little man, had once figured on the stage, and 
was ballet-master at one of the London theatres. 
It was marvellous to see the elaborate steps he 
performed to the accompaniment of his own 
little kit, and his lively, wrinkled face is one of 
the pleasantest portraits in the picture gallery of 
the past. He taught his art in a really scientific 
way, and it was no fault of his if all his pupils 
did not become the most graceful and agile of 
women. 
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" Steps " being still in fashion, we were ex- 
pected to do our " pas seuls " with professional 
accuracy; and the fancy dances he taught us 
for the show performance before parents and 
guardians at the end of each term were real 
trials of skill. 

But in spite of my good standing in the 
master's favour I did not make much way with 
the girls. They probably found me stiff and 
priggish, and I thought them ill-mannered and 
inquisitive ; for they asked me innumerable 
questions about my family and way of life, and 
always laughed when I said that I loved books. 
And before long a dreadful thing happened 
which made me regard the whole school as a 
band of enemies. 

A new girl named Adelaide stood next me in 
the dancing class. She was about my own age, 
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was shy and awkward and homesick, and won 
my heart by her longings for the brother and 
sister from whom she was separated. We 
became very intimate, and for a few weeks I 
raved of my new friend. One half-holiday, 
when good-natured Mrs. Johnson had invited 
me to tea with the girls, Adelaide called me to 
inspect a hamper of "goodies" she had just 
received from home. There were all sorts of 
delicacies, among them a bag of " jumbles.** 
Now I adored jumbles, but was seldom allowed 
to have any, on account of my health. Adelaide 
gave me a bit of one, and then threw the bag 
aside, saying she did not care for them at all. 
My mouth watered for more of the sweet, crisp 
things, and I remembered that I had ^ome 
pocket-money unspent. Would she sell a few 
of them, I asked. Yes ! and she named her price 
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— ^three for twopence. The bargain was struck. I 
was to bring the money next day and receive 
three of the coveted cakes. Said and done ; but 
when I gave her the pence and claimed the 
jumbles she handed them over with a certain 
reluctance. Probably she had now discovered 
their merits. Yet she made a clear profit on the 
transaction, for we both knew that the shop 
price was one halfpenny apiece. I carried off 
my jumbles, gobbled them secretly among the 
currant bushes at the end of the gewden, and 
wished I had bought more. But a day or so 
later, while watching an exciting game next 
door through the chink in the garden wall, two 
of the big girls placed themselves near my peep- 
hole and said cruel things of me. They declared 
that I had bullied poor little Adelaide, taken 
her jumbles by force, and that she had com- 
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plained to the mistress. Trembling with indig- 
nation, I put my mouth to the hole and cried : 

" I can hear all you say, and Adelaide is a 
story-teller. She sold me three cakes, and I 
paid her twopence. There ! " 

" You didn't pay for them ! " shouted my 
accusers. 

" I did." 

" You're a story-teller." 

" No, you are ; I always tell the truth." 

Then, in a passion of tears, T rushed indoors 
to Miss Dorothy, and told her everything, 
though it was hard to confess how I had dis- 
obeyed orders by eating sweet cakes on the sly. 
She forgave my fault and believed my word. 
Of course I had paid Adelaide. Only I ought 
to have let her off the bargain when I saw her 
reluctance to fulfil it. And she decided that, 
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although the girl behaved abominably in deny- 
ing that she had been paid, I had better be 
magnanimous and make her a present of three 
jumbles to console her for having parted against 
her will with her own. I urged that this would 
be unjust to me, who had already paid the 
agreed price ; but she said it was the best thing 
to be done. She believed me, but the school- 
girls believed Adelaide's tale, and so it would 
be better to give the cakes and put an end to 
the business in a dignified way. 

So — grudgingly enough — I bought three 
jumbles for three halfpence, went to the school 
with Miss De Lisle, and, holding her hand very 
tightly, presented the packet to the astonished 
Adelaide with a contemptuous — "There, now 
you have your cakes as well as my twopence." 
My ex-friend was a true sneak, for although she 
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turned very red, she took the jumbles without 
returning the money. I was bitterly indignant. 
So, too, was Miss Dorothy when she found that 
Mrs. Johnson believed Adelaide's word against 
mine, and declined to compel restitution. This 
incident disgusted me with my neighbours, and 
threw me back on the silent companionship of 
books and toys. I would have nothing to do 
with other girls, I said. 

Even the dancing lessons lost their charm^ 
for I had to stand up in class beside my 
enemy. And though I would not speak a 
word to her or her partisans, I could not 
always choose my own partners. Fortunately 
the term was near its end. And then all of 
a sudden the schoolmistress began to be very 
friendly again, and Miss De Lisle whispered to 
me that Mrs. Johnson knew that she had done 
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me injustice, as Miss Adelaide had been con- 
victed of numerous fibs and dishonesties. 

This Mrs. Johnson was a stout, homely old 
lady, with a loud, jolly voice, and an astonishing 
front of shiny brown sausage curls. She left 
all educational cares to her daughters, looked 
after the household, and amused herself with 
fancy work and gossip. She was very fond of 
Miss Dorothy — who, indeed, could help being 
fond of her } — and so we were often invited to 
drop in to tea. And this prosaic old lady was 
an object of romantic interest to me. I had 
heard somehow of the terrible troubles she had 
gone through with a drunken husband, who was 
in the habit of hanging himself every now and 
then, and how she had " cut him down " dozens 
of times. Also that he had finally died of 
drink, which seemed to me still more mys- 
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terious. If he was so very bad and cruel, why 
did she take the trouble to cut him down ? 

I made numerous fancy sketches of the late 
Mr. Johnson dangling from a bed-post, and of 
his wife rushing to the rescue with a big pair of 
scissors. I yearned to know the details of these 
thrilling scenes, and used to keep my ears open 
during our visits next door, in the vain hope 
that our good neighbour's gossips with Miss 
De Lisle would turn on the misdeeds of the 
deceased husband. My gnawing curiosity was 
unknown even to my dear governess, and she 
thought it was all my shyness that made me 
prefer picture-books in Mrs. Johnson's parlour 
to games of play in the garden with the one 
or two boarders who never went home for the 
holidays. 

Grandmamma Church, whose leading maxim 
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with regard to children was, that they should 
be seen but not heard, was glad that I cared 
so little for the companionship of the school- 
girls, but Miss De Lisle grieved over my un- 
sociability. The time was coming for her to 
go home, and she feared lest I should mope 
and fall ill as before. Fortune, however, sent 
me congenial playmates in the shape of three 
lively boys, children of one of Mrs. Johnson's 
friends, who were sent to her empty school for 
change of air. One of them was rather like 
my Dick, and we became fast friends. 
This time the holidays flew like lightning ; 

dolls and story-books were neglected, and I had 
merry days in the playground next door. Cer- 
tainly boys were nicer than girls ! They taught 
me daring gymnastic tricks, and if one day I 
was nearly strangled by letting go my hold of 
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the high swing without remembering that I had 
twisted a loose rope round my neck to prevent 
its flapping in my face, well, that was an interest- 
ing experience to look back upon ! And as the 
boys' cries brought out Mrs. Johnson, while 
I hung by the neck kicking and gurgling, I 
was rescued before I was quite black in the 
face. My first thought on recovering my breath 
was whether Mr. Johnson had kicked and 
gurgled in the same way ! I did not dare 
question his widow, and the first use I made 
of my voice was to beg that the adventure 
should be kept from grandmamma's timid ears. 
Had she known of it I should have h^d no 
more fun with the dear boys. Those were 
pleasant days, and my only sad moments were 
at bed -time. For another of Mrs. Church's 
uncomfortable rules was, that I must always go 
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to bed at seven o'clock. So, in broad daylight, 
those lovely summer evenings, I used to be 
snatched from my games and tucked up in my 
hot crib. Of course I escaped from it as soon 
as the maid went away, and rushed to my 
prison window to watch my friends next door. 
But I did not dare speak or make signs to 
them, lest grandmamma should be at the 
window beneath. How I hated the night ! 
Not only was it hard to be shut up when all 
the world was astir, but terrible hours of dark- 
ness had to be passed before the maid came 
to sleep in Miss De Lisle's bed. As night 
closed in I used to creep between the sheets 
and lie listening to the slight sounds from 
below. I always kept my eyes open as long 
as possible ; if I dozed off it was terrible to 
wake with a start and still find myself alone. 
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For then imaginary terrors assailed me. Wild 
beasts lurked in shadowy comers, and spectral 
forms danced on the ceiling. Sometimes my 
fears were too much for me, and were vented 
in shrieks. Then at least some one came, and 
even grandmamma's stern reproofs were a wel- 
come relief 

Nowadays grown-up people are more lenient 
to childish fears, but mine were always attri- 
buted to deliberate wickedness. In reality they 
dated from a night before mamma went to 
China, when, for some reason or other, I was 
separated from Dick and put to sleep in grand- 
mamma's room. Now, this was gaunt and 
dreary even by day, and perfectly appalling by 
night ; for then the huge four-poster, with its 
twisted mahogany columns and dark red moreen 
hangings, seemed an abyss of gloom. A folding- 
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table was a huge black disc on one of the walls, 
and the firelight streaming through the holes of 
the high nursery fender made horrible little 
dazzling blobs dance on the curtains. But Miss 
De Lisle stayed with me and I fell asleep. Soon 
however I awoke, bathed in perspiration. I was 
buried in .a dark pit, smothered in billows of 
I knew not what. I kicked and screamed, 
struggled for breath, the billows choked me, 
there was no outlet, I must surely die. All of a 
sudden I was saved. I heard laughter and kind 
words ; a candle flashed in my eyes ;^therewere 
the smiling faces of mamma and Miss De Lisle, 
and behind them grandmamma's severe counten- 
ance in its frame of white crape. I had got 
lost in the big feather bed, and was being pulled 
out at its foot. 
That was the beginning of my nightmares. 



CHAPTER VI. 



WANDLETON. 




LL this time I have said nothing of 
the place we lived in. Yet, looking 
back to it up the long avenue of 
years, with their thick undergrowth of events 
and feelings, I see much to justify my childish 
affection for it. Wandleton had really a great 
deal of charm and interest. To begin with, it 
was happily situated in a slight valley, watered 
by an active little stream. Pretty hills rose on 
one side of it, stretching with wooded steps to 
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more considerable heights ; while on the other 
rolled gorse-grown downs, fringed by the gar- 
dens and shrubberies of the resident gentry. 
Nowadays Wandleton has spread and swelled, 
stretches long arms of bricks and mortar in all 
directions, is an important railway centre, and 
almost a suburb of the metropolis. But, at the 
time of which I write, it was still a compact and 
old-fashioned country town, absorbed in its local 
interests. The ten miles dividing it from London 
were still considered a journey, and one gener- 
ally to be performed by coach. Several times 
a day the gaily painted vehicles flashed past our 
window, with drivers in many-caped coats and 
horn-blowing guards. I can recall the doubt 
and excitement caused by the opening of the 
first railway, and the previous legends afloat 
concerning the " navvies,*' and the excesses to 
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be expected from them. In the beginning our 
line was worked on the atmospheric system ; but 
there were so many little mishaps, the trains so 
often stopped at unexpected and awkward 
moments, that locomotive engines were soon 
adopted instead. 

I have heard that strangers thought Wandle- 
ton rather a sleepy little place, but that only 
shows that they never saw it on market days. 
Then, I am sure, it was wide awake enough, and 
what with people on horseback, burly farmers in 
top boots, carters in smock frocks, gigs and 
chaises and waggons, there was quite a con- 
fusion in the High Street, and you could not 
stop to look in at the shop windows without 
being jostled by passers-by. This High Street 
seemed a mighty thoroughfare to me. It was 
long and winding, composed of all sorts of 
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houses — red, drab, and grey — was narrowest at 
its busiest point, widened out by the principal 
inn, where cross streets dived down into the Old 
Town on the one hand, and climbed towards the 
Fairfield on the other ; and then meandered on 
between occasional shops and many private 
houses with walled gardens, until it ended in the 
high road and big trees at its southern extremity. 
This road was bordered by undulating corn- 
fields, and chalk-pits, rich in fossils, seamed the 
edge of the downs above, just where the beech 
groves came to an end. I was very fond of walk- 
ing in this direction, for I knew that beyond the 
cornfields — if one could only go far enough — lay 
a region of flowery woodlands and running 
streams, whence, about every seventh year, the 
mysterious Bourne water burst forth and flooded 
the whole valley. It had sometimes invaded the 
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streets of our Old Town, so even in the dryest 
summers I was always on the look-out for it. 
If we could only see that wall of water rolling 
towards us, and be compelled to go home in a 
boat ! This longed-for event, the bursting of the 
Bourne, duly happened one year, and water 
flowed in our streets ; but alas ! I was in bed with 
some childish ailment and missed the great 
sight. How I longed for sights in those days ! 
Going out with Miss De Lisle for my daily walk, 
no sooner did grandmamma's gate click behind 
us than I felt braced for adventure. None ever 
befell us, but although we lived the life of 
hermits — tax-gatherer and doctor being almost 
our only visitors — Wandleton was not quite a 
sleepy hollow, and there was always soniething 
to see out of doors, even if it were only the 
market-day crowd, or the coloured posters of 

8 
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conjurors and concerts at the Literary Institu- 
tion. Grandmamma was too timid to let us see 

anything of the election riots, which must have 
been nearly as good as real battles ; but in Assize 
week there was always a delightful bustle in the 
town. The arrival of the judges in glass 
coaches with postillions was a very imposing 
spectacle ; and during their stay I always made 
Miss De Lisle take me down the High Street on 
the chance of seeing Counsel in wigs and gowns 
dashing up and down the steps of the Town 
Hall. I would have given all my pocket-money 
for one peep at a real court of justice with real 
prisoners at the bar. 

One year a delightful thing happened : a 
barrister on circuit came to call on us. He was 
a distant connection of ours, and grandmamma 
was so touched by his politeness that she had 
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him to lunch the following Sunday. I do not 
know whether he enjoyed the entertainment, 
but his fun and good-nature completely won my 
small heart. He went to church with us in the 
evening, and seemed very sorry to hear that he 
had no chance of meeting Miss De Lisle at the 
Assize ball. And I thought it really cruel of 
grandmamma not to let me go to the Town Hall 
to hear him speak, and Miss De Lisle was 
equally disappointed. She and I had now been 
alone with grandmamma for more than two 
years, and for so lively a girl as my dear young 
governess it must have been a most oppressive 
existence. How drearily her time must have 
dragged, with no better company than a cynical 
old woman and a naughty child ! For, although 
I loved her so dearly, I was abominably naughty 
sometimes. Fortunately for her, she was full of 
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sympathy for childish needs, and was con- 
tinually devising simple pleasures, which she 
enjoyed as much as I. She loved nature and 
loved poetry, and taught me to share her tastes. 
We hunted the copses for the first primroses, 
knew where the white violets grew, roamed the 
woods for wild hyacinths and anemones, gathered 
cowslips and golden globe flowers, orchids and 
saxifrage in the water meadows down by the 
river, and discovered a nook full of lilies of the 
valley among the hills near the town. 

The flora of our neighbourhood was very 
varied, and Miss De Lisle was a diligent 
searcher for rare plants. When something really 
new was found, there were cries of joy from us 
both, and, with the aid of a botanical handbook, 
the stranger was quickly identified. And not 
content with teaching me something of the 
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wonderful structure of the blossoms I loved, 
Miss De Lisle taught me the associations and 
the legends attached to them. Some volume of 
verse — oftenest Wordsworth or Herrick — was 
always with us on our rambles, and my memory 
was stored with melodious words and images 
fitted to the nosegays in my hands. The 
summer splendours of wild roses and honey- 
suckle were less prized by us than the delicious 
surprises of spring. Besides, the former brought 
some sadness with them ; we knew then that 
our treasures were flailing, and that after the 
corn-flowers and clematis, briony and wild hops, 
there would be little to seek until the black- 
berries and hazel-nuts were ripe. 

However, when leaves and flowers faded there 
was always some interest in the town — some 
errand to the attractive book- shop and lending 
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library in the High Street. Its spectacled 
owner (nicknamed Mr. Eyes on account of the 
extraordinary prominence and activity of his 
organs of vision) was a perfect fountain of news, 
and the smallest purchase or exchange of bor- 
rowed volumes always led to an outpouring of 
town talk. So, while Miss De Lisle was hearing 
the news, or hesitating over the choice of a 
new novel, I had time to turn over the stock 
of juvenile books, read a bit here, glance at an 
illustration there, and calculate how long it 
would take before my pence grew to the shil- 
lings required to make some coveted volume 
mine. For books were dear, and pocket-money 
was scarce. My regular income seldom ex- 
ceeded threepence a week, and could only be 
increased by an exercise of heroism — literally, 
by the sweat of my brow. For it was only 
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when pain drove me to the chemist's back shop 
to have a tooth out that I could count on earn- 
ing half-a-crown. I had devoured by snatches 
at Mr. Eyes' counter nearly every word of 
Fouque's " Undine " before I was able to carry 
it off, duly paid for and tied up in paper. But I 
valued my books all the more for the difficulty 
of obtaining them, and almost knew them by 
heart before a new one was bought 

One happy birthday (before " Undine " had 
turned my dreams to German romance) Miss 
De Lisle gave me " Leila on the Island." I 
lived on that island for several months. Leila 
was a breathing reality to me, was my standard 
of beauty and goodness. I felt sure I should 
meet her one day — I knew she was with her 
cousins in England — and busied myself in fixing 
on a suitable home for her among the pretty 
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vine-bowered houses at the edge of the Downs. 
I had other imaginary friends also in the 
neighbourhood, and used to invent all sorts of 
adventures for them, assigning, of course, to 
myself some conspicuous, not to say glorious, 
part. 

In the dearth of real companions I had a 
great deal of fun with my dream-friends ; and 
any fresh place or figure seen in my walks was 
enough to set my imagination to work. Many 
of my fancies clustered about our parish church. 
There are half a dozen churches in Wandleton 
by this time, but when I was a child there was 
only one : the fine old church with the grey 
tower dating from the reign of Richard I. On 
spring days I loved to wander under the yews 
of the graveyard and pick violets and celandine 
and ground-ivy among the grass-grown tombs. 
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A clear little brook streamed from an archway 
by the wall, on its wav to the snuff-mills out- 
side the town ; and there was a great elm-tree 
by one of the gates, where a Knight Templar in 
full armour was said to lie buried. 

Behind the church were some Gothic build- 
ings in which Wandleton took much pride. 
One was a great hall with a carved oak wains- 
cot, formerly, I believe, a chapter-house, and 
service was held there when our church was 
closed for repairs. The others belonged to the 
deserted archbishop's palace, part of which had 
been converted into a bleaching establishment. 
There was a splendid avenue of lime-trees in 
the palace grounds, and as we only went there 
in summer, it had a romantic attraction for me 
as a paradise of soft greenery and scented shade. 

But I specially loved the interior of our church 
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It had lofty arches rising from a forest of 
clustered pillars, and on every shaft were brackets 
supported by grimacing fiends, or lost souls with 
distorted faces and lolling tongues. There were 
also some angels and cherubs, but I liked the 
devils best, and their horrible fascination carried 
me easily through the longest sermon. And I 
had another source of interest in the blistered 
hatchments darkening the walls of galleries and 
side aisles, for they were almost as good as 
picture-books, and now and then one or the 
other of them would receive a flash of bright 
colour from the stained glass of the chancel 
windows. On account of my small stature I 
was allowed to stand up, during the hymns, 
on the seat of our high-walled pew. This 
was very nice,, for I was thus enabled to in- 
spect all my juvenile neighbours, and wonder 
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whether Leila and Selina might not be among 
them. Being in the middle aisle we had a good 
view of the pulpit, and when the sermon began 
it was amusing to see the rector dart up, like a 
Jack-in-the-box, above the head of the curate, 
who, in his turn, looked down from his desk on 
the bald pate of the clerk beneath. But when 
the archbishop came to preach his yearly dis- 
course, I was surprised to see him standing in 
the rector's place. Should not another story 
have been added to the structure for so great 
a dignitary ? Of course these impressions be- 
longed to early days, not far removed from that 
terrible Sunday when a strange little girl made 
faces at me, and caused me to be carried away 
howling in the middle of the Psalms. 

But even when I understood the words in my 
Prayer-book, and attended church in a properly 
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devotional spirit, I could not refrain from watch- 
ing our fellow-worshippers with the keenest 
interest and amusement. Leading so secluded 
a life, there was excitement for me in the mere 
sight of a crowd. So I studied the faces of the 
congregation, wove dreams and theories about 
them all, and gave them parts in imaginary 
dramas. I had a violent liking for some, and as 
violent a dislike for others. Dislike often pre- 
vailed, but in one case at least it was not un- 
natural, for its object was the parish beadle. It 
was this worthy's function to keep order among 
the charity boys ranged in the chancel. Perhaps 
they did behave shockingly, but from our pew 
their crimes were unseen, and I only witnessed 
their punishment. The beadle was always on 
the alert, and I watched his movements with 
the hottest indignation. Every few minutes his 
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burly red coat would cross the beam of coloured 
light from the great window, and whack, whack 
fell his cane on knuckles or back of some de- 
tected culprit. The sv/ish of that cane made my 
blood boil. Not that I had any strong personal 
tenderness for the victims. They were clumsy, 
crop-headed, ugly lads, and they wore creaking 
corduroy that had an unpleasant smell ; and 
" Oliver Twist " was as yet unwritten. What I 
wished was to head a revolt against the tyrant. 
The beadle flying for his life with fifty boys in 
chase ; the beadle dodging among the tombstones 
outside, and at last falling prostrate beneath the 
blows of fifty fists — that was the sight I longed 
to see. When inflamed by this holy wrath, it 
was hard to be suddenly nudged by grand- 
mamma, and sternly bidden to sit still and not 
stare about In church. And Sunday after 
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Sunday the beadle maintained order in the 
same ruthless way, and Sunday after Sunday 
his victims shuffled down the aisle during the 
voluntary, apparently resigned to their fate. 

Hatred for the beadle notwithstanding, I was 
always happy on Sunday, and even grandmamma 
would brighten up a little on the way to church. 
After the week's isolation perhaps she too felt 
soothed by a sense of fellowship with the world, 
as we fell in with the stream of worshippers at 
the sound of the bells ; and she was often quite 
talkative on the way back. To see her step so 
briskly along, trim, upright, almost elegant in 
her severe widow's weeds, no one could have 
imagined the morbid dreariness of her home-life. 
Sometimes, in very fine weather, she let me ac- 
company Miss De Lisle to evening service. That 
was a dearly-prized treat ! The dim, half-empty 
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building was full of mystery and charm. The 
spaces of darkness framed by the massive arches, 
the feebly glimmering lights which enhanced the 
gloom, the organ notes from the distant gallery, 
all impressed my senses with an awe I mistook 
for piety. The voice of the clergyman gained a 
solemnity it never had by day ; and no morning 
devotions touched my heart like the beautiful 
words of the evening prayers. Trudging home- 
wards by starlight through the lanes of the Old 
Town, squeezing Miss De Lisle's kind hand, my 
soul would swell with sweet and virtuous resolves. 
I should never again be wilful, never trouble- 
some ; all my lessons should be well learnt, and 
I would be submissive to grandmamma. Then, 
perhaps, God would hear my prayers, send back 
papa and mamma, Dick and Baby May, and we 
might all be happy together ! 
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I sometimes long now for a sight of the grey 
church tower, and the sound of its tuneful bells. 
Would they, I wonder, renew the tender exulta- 
tion that so often raised my childish spirit above 
the troubles of life ? 

Wandleton was not exclusively episcopalian. 
It had many Dissenting chapels, and a large and 
flourishing Quaker community. And as, in those 
days, the Friends were strict in their attire, drab 
poke bonnets and broad-brimmed hats were 
familiar objects in the streets. Indeed, half the 
trade of the town was in Quaker hands, and 
most of our small purchases were made from 
men in collarless brown coats, and pale, prim 
women in close caps. We often passed their 
square, grey meeting-house in a side street on 
our way to the violet banks of a favourite field, 
and once we entered its doors to see a Quaker 
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wedding. It was a sombre form of entertain- 
ment. There was a great deal of silence. I 
had plenty of time to note the rows of 
austere maids and matrons in neutral-tinted 
silks, enlivened here and there by the sheen 
of grey satin pokes, and the opposite rows 
of smug, ungainly men, before the cere- 
mony began. If my memory serves me, the 
bridegroom stood up alone in front of a deal 
table, and declared his intention of taking 
Friend So-and-So to wife. Then, after a little 
time, a pretty girl, dressed in pale lavender, with 
folds of soft, white muslin about her throat, and 
whose blushes were not quite hidden by her 
bonnet, advanced in her turn to the table, and 
expressed her bashful willingness to accept 
Friend So-and-So as her husband. I suppose 
my attention must have wandered from the rest 
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of the service — ^perhaps I slept — for I only re- 
member that, after another long interval of 
silence, a very old lady in one of the back 
benches rose to her feet and delivered an endless 
prayer or speech in a feeble and quavering 
voice. But I know that I earnestly begged 
Miss De Lisle never to take me again to a 
Quaker meeting. Even a funeral at our church 
was more entertaining. 

But there was one form of religious belief for 
which Wandleton had little tolerance. At our 
end of the town, and almost facing us across the 
road, stood a broad red-brick house with bril- 
liant flower-beds beneath its low windows. This 
was the residence of a placid, wealthy old lady, 
who was for some time an object of terrified 
interest to my eyes and fancy ; for I had 
reason to believe she was a witch. If not, why 
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did the maids shudder at the sight of her, whisper 
her name with bated breath, and declare that 
the devil would come to fetch her on her death- 
bed ? It was a sore disappointment to learn 
that the good old lady was only a Unitarian, 
and her chief crime that of having been seen 
doing needlework on Sunday at her parlour 
window, when her orthodox neighbours were on 
their way to church. 

What with my precious story-books and 
speculations on the people I saw out of doors, I 
passed half my life in a dream world of my own, 
while outwardly settling down into a very sedate 
little girl. I had grown accustomed to loneli- 
ness ; my lessons amused me, and it was only 
on China mail days that I longed for dear Dick 
with a sense of pain. The China letters — those 
thin, rustling, closely- written sheets — formed the 
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chief events of our life. Their tender words 

always brought happy smiles to my lips; yet 

there was just a little touch of envy in my heart 

when I drew comparisons between Dick's fate 

and mine. For though it was pleasant to have 

my head filled with all sorts of strange pictures, 

it would have been more satisfactory to see 
them with my own eyes. It was hard to have 

no share in my brother's wonderful life and 

never to have any adventures ! But one month 

came news of so perilous an adventure that poor 

grandmamma was almost beside herself with 
grief and agitation. 




CHAPTER VII. 




NEWS FROM CHINA AND DICK. 

Y mother, the little ones, and Uncle 
Cecil had been in the greatest danger. 
Dear papa had gone up to the north 
to prepare a new home for them, and the night 
before they were to leave Hong Kong, their 
hill-side bungalow had been attacked by a band 
of pirates ! Was not that news to make grand- 
mamma's hair stand on end ? 

But pirates are sea robbers, some sharp little 
reader may exclaim, so how could there be 
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pirates on a mountain ? Yet pirates they were 
of the deepest dye, and Hong Kong was often 
the scene of their exploits. They used to come 
over the sea from their lairs in the Ladrone 
Islands, steer their junks into one of the 
numerous creeks at the back of Hong Kong, 
climb the mountain crest and pounce down on 
the scattered dwellings of the foreign settlers 
outside the town. Their attacks were always 
skilfully planned, and on this occasion they 
evidently had an accomplice in the house, for 
they made straight for the room where all the 
plate and valuables lay ready packed for de- 
parture, and broke open the chests with their 
pikes. At the first alarm all the servants, 
excepting the nurse, fled like so many rabbits. 
Torches flashed round the house, the air was 
filled with devilish yells. But my brave young 
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mother kept her wits about her. Her first 
thought was to send Uncle Cecil flying through 
her window to the Sepoy barracks — a few 
hundred yards off — in search of help ; and then, 
with Baby May in her arms, and Dick clinging 
to her skirts, she made for the drawing-room, 
hoping to escape through the verandah, while 
the pirates were plundering the other part of 
the house. But before she could cross the room 
another door burst open, and in rushed the half- 
naked horde, brandishing clubs and torches, and 
uttering horrible threats. Then, indeed, poor 
mamma gave herself up for lost, as she stood 
grasped by savage hands, with a great iron mace 
within an inch of her head. But she neither 
screamed nor fainted, only pressed her baby to 
her breast. 

Suddenly — oh ! joyful sound — there was a 
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sharp discharge of musketry ; the English officers 
with Uncle Cecil had come to the rescue. The 
Sepoys were too frightened to fire, but the 
officers' shots took effect, and the pirates fled 
at the first volley. But they got off with all their 
booty, for they were forty strong, and they had 
fired the house in several places. Mamma did 
not seem to care much for the ruin and loss. 
It had been a miraculous escape, she said. It 
was the first time the Ladrones had plundered 
a house without murdering its inmates, and if 
papa had been at home, he would have tried to 
resist, and all would have been killed. 

Poor grandmamma, however, could not look at 
things in so philosophical a spirit. She shud- 
dered over the peril her darling had been through, 
and bemoaned the loss of the beautiful plate 
and jewels. To think that her Maggie should 
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be bereft of all her wedding presents ! Then, 
turning to me, she solemnly bade me thank the 
Almighty on my bended knees for keeping me 
safe in a Christian land, and for the preservation 
of my dear ones. To tell the truth, I did not at 
all realize what the danger had been. It had 
ended well, so I was enchanted with the stirring 
tale, and secretly envious of Dick's luck in 
encountering live pirates and seeing a real fight. 
Why did nothing of that kind ever happen at 
Wandleton ? 

A few mails later there came happier news 
from the other side of the world. Papa and 
mamma were comfortably settled in the north, 
where Ladrones were unknown ; another little 
brother had been born, and — best of all — Dick, 
my darling Dick, was to be sent back to Eng- 
land to school. Perhaps he was already on the 
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way ! What a delicious commotion was ours on 
receipt of this letter! It stirred our dull life 
like a stone cast into a stagnant pool. Grand- 
mamma was so cheered and elated as to sud- 
denly decide on a trip to the seaside that had 
long been talked of, and always put off. It 
would tide us over the time of waiting for the 
next mail, she said. 

I was wild with excitement, could neither 
sleep nor eat, and was very like a limp little 
tallow candle, as Miss De Lisle told me, when 
I stood on the beach at Hastings sniffing my 
first sea-breeze. But the waves soon worked 
wonders. 

Grandmamma stayed indoors almost as much 
as at home, and so Miss De Lisle and I were 
free to ramble at will on the beach, and scramble 
among the rocks and sea-weed to our heart's 
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content. And we had delicious walks on the 
cliffs, and talked of Dick from morning to nights 
His name was always on my tongue, and it 
would have needed a lifetime to carry out all the 
projects I made of what we would do together. 
Grandmamma would sometimes shake her head 
and express a fear that the boy had been 
allowed to run wild in China and must be 
packed off to school directly he came. Never- 
theless her voice always softened when she spoke 
of him. He was her Maggie's firstborn, had 
her Maggie's eyes ! I only realized that he 
was coming back to me, and grew wildly im- 
patient long before his ship was due. 

At last he came ; at last my arms were about 
his neck at the door of the Wandleton house ! 
Yet he was not quite my Dick, and after joy- 
ful hugs I looked almost shyly on the tall. 
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brown-faced boy who was so different from the 
chubby little playmate of three years before. 
He seemed to find me changed too at first, and 
would only talk of the pet monkey he had had 
on board, and how he had longed to bring it 
to grandmamma. But little by little we found 
each other again, and my love and admiration 
increased as I listened spell-bound to Dick's 
adventures and experiences. They surpassed 
all my fairy tales, and for a short time Dick's 
figure swelled to that of a hero of romance. 
I followed him about like a little dog, and hung 
on his words with passionate delight. If I say 
that he profited by my open admiration to 
assume the sceptre of an elder brother, well, 
it is no more than to say that he was a boy. 
And I don't think he long found me a com- 
pletely submissive subject. Nor was our hap- 
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piness long unclouded. Grandmamma suddenly 
became active ; her widow's bonnet and crape 
mantle no longer rested in the cupboard from 
Sunday to Sunday. Every afternoon a fly 
came to the door, and she drove off on mys- 
terious errands, sometimes alone, sometimes with 
Miss De Lisle. 

Dick began to look gloomy ; he knew that 
grandmamma was choosing a school for him. 
All too soon she found one to her taste. But 
it was in Wandleton ; that was a comfort. And 
one Monday morning Dick's trunk — that still 
smelt of the sea — was packed and sent off on 
a truck, together with a brand-new, deal play- 
box well filled with bats and balls and 
carpenters' tools, books and tops and paints, 
several cakes and pies, packets of sweets, and 
all the best rosy -cheeked apples and ripest 
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pears to be found in the garden. It was a 
noble play -box, such as only a boy could hope 
to possess. But poor Dick ceased to exult in 
its ownership when he saw it depart on the 
truck, and neither he nor I had much appetite 
for dinner that day. 

Then we all escorted him to the school at the 
end of the High Street. Its master was young 
and fair and good-looking, and not in the least 
formidable ; his pretty wife feasted us with cake 
and wine in a pleasant drawing-room, and we 
saw a crowd of boys romping freely in the play- 
ground outside. We inspected the class-rooms 
and dormitories, and left poor Dick, subdued but 
tearless, in the care of a smiling senior. I 
began to think that it must be rather nice to 
go to a boys* school, but our drive home was 
doleful. Grandmamma had the old stony look 
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on her face, and I shut my eyes tight and 
pressed them against Miss De Lisle's arm to try 
to keep my tears from overflowing. 

I was alone in the big dining-room after 
tea, sitting nursing my grief by firelight on the 
hearthrug, and feeling as though Dick had gone 
back to China again, when all of a sudden the 
door burst open, and there was my dear boy! 
He was out of breath and very pale, and, throw- 
ing himself on the sofa, moaned that he was ill, 
very, very ill. I was hanging over him much 
bewildered, frightened by his words, but de- 
lighted by his reappearance, when grandmamma 
and Miss De Lisle came in. There was a volley 
of questions and exclamations, and the lamp in 
the hands of the astounded maid in the door- 
way lit up the strange little scene. There was 
grandmamma with her cap awry — why, when 
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old ladies are frightened do their caps always 
get awry ? — there was Miss De Lisle shaking with 
laughter, and my poor Dick all the time writh- 
ing and groaning on the sofa. Grandmamma 
was so much alarmed by his symptoms that she 
was just ordering the maid to run for the 
doctor when another person entered the room. 
It was the schoolmaster in search of his missing 
pupil. Dick had run away, and had bolted 
through Wandleton at full speed ! 

And, strange to say, after a few minutes of 
rather confused conversation, many questions 
but no scolding, Dick felt quite well again, and 
presently bade us good-bye, and went off arm- 
in-arm with the schoolmaster, apparently recon- 
ciled to his fate. 

For many days I lived in hope of another 
hasty return ; but we saw no more of Dick until 
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the end of a fortnight, when we paid him a 
visit. He was quite happy by that time, had 
made half a dozen bosom friends, and was mad 
about cricket and football. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




NEW FACES, FRIENDS, AND PRANKS. 

MONG the many changes worked by 
Dick's return was a renewal of inter- 
course with my father's relations. 
We had seen little of them since mamma went to 
China, for there was no love lost between them 
and Mrs. Church. They were supposed to be 
hurt because I had been left to her care instead 
of theirs. Now, however, they were suddenly 
roused to a solicitous interest in " Henry's 
children." I was frequently summoned to the 
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cold, blue drawing-room to greet uncles, aunts, 
and cousins whose faces I had almost forgotten ; 
and to be kissed, patted on the head, and told 
that I was grown. 

Perhaps Mrs. Church was beginning to weary 
of her self-imposed loneliness, for she received 
these visitors graciously enough, and was pro- 
fuse in offers of hospitality. And she often 
consulted them about Dick's education, and 
seemed to desire their advice. But I am sure 
she never took it, nor allowed it to make the 
least change in her plans. And she was very 
sarcastic sometimes about these visits, say- 
ing that she only owed them to my father's, 
renewed prosperity. "I wasn't troubled with 
many before ; no one wanted the children then," 
she would add in a caustic tone, forgetting her 
own axiom about little pitchers and long ears. 
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Certainly one little pitcher could have made 
great mischief by spilling its contents. But 
though I did not love grandmamma, her opinions 
always had weight with me. I generally shared 
her likes and dislikes ; and had early imbibed the 
party feeling that, with one exception, my darling 
father's family were not to be compared with my 
mother's people and their chief representative, 
Mrs. Church. The one exception was Grand- 
papa Grey. He was a dear old man, very tall 
and very corpulent. He wore yards and yards 
of white muslin rolled round his huge red throat, 
and his kind voice was like a muffled echo of my 
father's resonant tones. Even Mrs. Church had 
no acid speeches for him, and although he too 
had only come to see us since Dick's return, the 
lingering illness and death of his wife had quite 
accounted for his absence; Now that he was 
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getting over his grief, he liked to come and talk 
to Mrs. Church of his past troubles. Of Grand- 
mamma Grey I remembered little, save that she 
was an enormously stout lady, with handsome 
black eyes and hair, who was always seated in 
an armchair, and who always gave me nice 
things to eat when I was taken to see her. 
That did not happen often ; she lived miles 
away, and as her peculiar religious views for- 
bade her to expect to meet episcopalian con- 
nections in heaven, she did not care to see much 
of them on earth. And Mrs. Church was strictly 
episcopalian. 

Grandpapa's visits became red-letter days 
for Dick and me. He was fond of children, 
and his fondness was often expressed by 
shining crown pieces, and at Christmas by 
golden coin. We enjoyed the lesser gifts most. 
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being allowed to spend them at will, whereas, 
the gold was stored away in our little treasure 
boxes,' and kept under lock and key until, as 
Mrs. Church said, we should be old enough to 
lay it out to advantage. 

Now that the family intercourse was revived, 
we were bidden to periodical gatherings at the 
house of our kind old grandfather. Mrs* 
Church prepared for these festivities with an 
almost tearful solemnity. She could not rid 
herself of the idea that it was treason to the 
memory of her deceased husband to exchange 
black bombazine for black silk, and take her 
seat at a glittering and crowded dinner-table. 
And I was always so loaded by injunctions to 
be on my best behaviour and do credit to her 
training before critical kindred, that I suffered 
from increased shyness, and was too painfully 
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aware of the ridiculous length of my frock (pro- 
vided with many tucks to allow for growth) and 
of the objectionable width of my frilled leggings, 
to have much enjoyment in the company of my 
cousins. How I envied Dick, who was always 
at ease, always happy, and won every one's 
heart by his boyish merriment and handsome 
face ! 

There is no need to describe the family group 
in detail. Save on these official occasions, which, 
although great and much talked-of events in our 
monotonous life, were by no means of frequent 
occurrence, I had little to do with our relations 
for some years to come. But there was one 
person who inspired me with the strongest 
dread and aversion. This was Uncle Joshua, or 
Josh as he was generally called, my father's 
elder brother. He was a man of weight in the 
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family, and grandpapa himself seldom decided 
anything without first referring to Josh. Even 
Mrs. Church had a great respect for his sagacity, 
and, whenever he came to see her, plunged into 
mysterious talk about bonds and shares and 
dividends, floating capital and Government 
stock. 

Sitting with my dolls in the corner by 
the piano, how I used to wonder what it all 
meant ! I read so many books of all kinds, yet 
never came across the terms I heard used on 
these occasions. Whatever his merits in a busi- 
ness capacity may have been. Uncle Josh had 
no charms for us children. He was as stout 
as grandpapa, but not so tall, had a purple 
face, red whiskers, and an enormously fleshy 
nose — a nose that drew the eye, a nose that 
it was impossible to forget, and that could 
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only be gazed on with a shudder. The nose 
was Uncle Josh, in fact, the rest of him a 
mere appendix. I know now that Uncle Josh 
did not deserve such intense aversion. He was 
a worthy man in his way ; simply thick-skinned 
and obtuse in matters of sentiment, and as in- 
capable of doing a bad deed as of doing a good 
one in a gracious or lovable fashion. He was 
shrewd and careful in business, and, having made 
a fortune by close attention to pence, had an 
exaggerated respect for pounds. 

But long before I understood his hard-headed 
narrowness I disliked him for something else 
besides his ungainly appearance. For I heard 
him tell Mrs. Church one day that it was sinful 
extravagance on my father's part to keep a 
governess for me, and that I ought to be sent to 
school. A moment before grandmamma had 
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been complaining of the burden of responsi- 
bility thrown on her by the charge of Dick and 
myself, but she instantly took fire at this, and> 
drawing herself up, stiffly replied that my 
mother preferred home education for girls, and 
that my father was the best judge of what could 
be spent on me. 

Uncle Josh gave a disagreeable laugh. School 
was good enough for his girls, he remarked ; but 
then he had plodded on in a humble way, not 
leaped to opulence like his brother in the East. 

I. was too scared by my uncle's suggestions to 
wait to hear more. Dropping my doll, I rushed 
out from the toy-corner, and, hugging grand- 
mamma's knees, besought her not to mind Uncle 
Josh, and never, never to send me to school. 

Her face was pale and stern, but she said,, 
quite gently — 
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"Don't be afraid, Lily, and run ofif to the 
schoolroom like a good little girl." 

Shaking my fist at Uncle Josh, I quickly 
obeyed, and poured out my tale to Miss De 
Lisle. She made light of my fears, and was 
sure that Mrs. Church would never let Mr. 
Joshua interfere with her arrangements. This 
was a comfort, for I knew she disliked my 
uncle almost as much as I did. Children have 
sharp eyes, and I had noticed that all the rela- 
tions, excepting kind grandpapa, were very cold 
to Miss De Lisle, and never seemed to remember 
that she was my mother's best friend. 

I, too, had a girl friend now. That was 
another of the happy results of Dick's return, 
for Rita was the child of his master. Dr. Yorke. 
Grandmamma had, rather unwillingly, let me 
accept an invitation to a " breaking up " party 
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at the school. I was feeling horribly shy among 
the crowd of strange children, when all of a 
sudden I was greeted by a radiant vision in 
white muslin, and heard a sweet voice asking 
me to join in a game. My darling Rita ! I 
fell in love with her at first sight, and no 
wonder, for she was the prettiest and brightest 
of girls ! And the fact of her being a head 
taller than myself was only an added charm. I 
was so shy and plain and old-fashioned that she 
cannot have cared much for me at first, but she 
accepted my adoration in the sweetest way. 
She was like a fairy princess, with her bright,, 
laughing blue eyes, her golden hair and pink 
and white cheeks, and her soft, saucy voice. So 
full of fun, too ! She was the life and soul of 
the party, and, long before the evening was over,. 
Dick was wildly in love with her, and madly 
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jealous of the old boys who had. known her 
before. Yet the latter's privileges were very 
slight. For Rita Yorke was being educated at 
a. distant school, and had no intercourse with her 
father's pupils, excepting for a day or so at either 
€nd of their shorter vacations. As Dick lived in 
Wandleton, he soon gained an advantage over 
the other boys. Rita had no sisters, and her 
invalid mother was glad to let her join in our 
walks with dear Miss De Lisle, and spend after- 
noons in our garden. So our intimacy rapidly 
increased, and was the foundation of a friend- 
ship that endures to this day. But there were 
moments when its bloom was nearly brushed 
off. I had to digest the discovery that two 
were company and three none. If Rita and I 
were alone together, our talk ran on " books and 
work and healthful play ; " she was amused by 
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my schemes and fancies, and would give me 
long accounts of her school-life and adventures. 
But when Dick was with us he liked to have 
her all to himself, and she was quite willing to 
be thus monopolized. 

Once, in the summer holidays, when our 
friendship was more than six months old, my 
chosen birthday treat was to have Rita to tea in 
the garden. At first we were a very happy trio. 
We had delightful games under the great walnut 
on the lawn, Dick climbed to the top of the 
cherry-tree, and showered down whitehearts into 
our pinafores, we fed my tame bantams, and we 
perched in the forked branches of the old plum- 
tree, telling fairy tales and nibbling drops of 
gum. But then why did Dick bear off my 
friend to the end of the garden where the path 
was too narrow for three pairs of feet, and why 
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did he bid me shut up and not bother, every 
time I tried to edge in a word? And Rita 
seemed quite content to do nothing but ex- 
change whispers with him. For a while I 
walked meekly behind them, but when I heard 
Dick offer to show Rita his little den over the 
stables, a great tide of jealous anger rose in my 
breast. For, these holidays Dick had rigidly shut* 
me out of his sanctum, and hinted so darkly at 
mysteries beyond my comprehension that I felt 
sure he locked up things far more interesting 
than his messy chemicals and carpentering tools. 
So now, when the couple ran off to the stables, 
I rushed behind the gooseberry bushes to the 
potato plot, and, throwing myself on the ground, 
burst into miserable sobs. Miss De Lisle was 
away with her family ; I had no one to comfort 
me ; I felt utterly forsaken and forlorn, without 
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a friend in the world. I never thought of turn- 
ing to grandmamma. Grandmamma, bolt up- 
right in her chair by the dining-room fender, 
with a novel or account-book held up at arm's 
length in front of her nose, was not a person 
into whose ears childish troubles could be poured. 
Better so perhaps, for certain battles are best 
fought alone ; and as I lay sobbing among the 
potatoes I fought out my first fight with the 
demon Jealousy. And I was not altogether 
worsted, for I presently dried my tears, and 
though still bruised and smarting from Dick's 
snubs, no longer felt enraged with my pretty 
Rita. It was natural she should prefer to talk 
to Dick. He was so funny, so clever; and 
perhaps girls always liked boys best. No! I 
could not be angry with Rita. It was all 
Dick's fault, and they must never know that I 

II 
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had been crying. So, with proud humility, I 
scrubbed my eyes dry, and went to meet the 
couple as they came out of the coach-house. 
Rita was pouting, and complained to me that 
Dick had made her spoil her best frock in his 
dirty loft. So it was easy to be magnanimous. 

But in spite of virtuous resolutions I couldn't 
help quarrelling with Dick after she had been 
fetched away, and was made exceedingly wroth 
by his remark, that sisters always shoved their 
oar in when they weren't wanted. That was 
really unkind. 

Much as I adored Dick, our holidays were 
rarely times of peace. We often fell out, and, 
much as I envied his being a boy, was never 
disposed to admit the inferiority of my sex. 
How valiantly I tried to come up to his standard 
in cricket ! I batted pretty well, and, if I failed 
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in roundhanders, surely it was only because I 
was so much younger than he ! Besides, often 
in the heat of the game I was summoned before 
Mrs. Church's tribunal, and called to account 
for torn skirts and broken strings. In all our 
pranks the lion's share of scolding always fell 
to me. I was punished for following Dick's 
lead, while he escaped scot free. It was all the 
fault of my wretched blue eyes. Dick had 
beautiful dark ones like dear mamma's, and he 
had only to turn them pleadingly on Mrs. 
Church, and her anger vanished at once. Yet 
Dick must have been a sad trial to the poor 
old lady's nerves, for his inventiveness and 
daring were always getting him into mischief. 
Once his chemicals exploded, and nearly set 
the coach-house on fire ; and another time, after 
reading of some experiments with parachutes. 
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he boldly leapt from the stable roof with an 
old umbrella in his hand. Instead of soaring 
up to the clouds as he hoped, he came down 
plump on the gravel walk, and was badly jarred 
by his fall. 

After that he gave up his parachute plans, and 
we both turned pirates. An empty loft was our 
schooner cabin, and all our pocket-money went 
to fit it up. The bunks Dick had made looked 
charmingly cosy with their curtains of Turkey 
red twill, and we each had a telescope, in order 
to sweep the horizon for merchant craft. As 
outlaws we were bound to provision our vessel 
by raids on kitchen and pantry, but our stores 
were quickly consumed, and the cook threatened 
to complain of us upstairs. It was dull on board 
when rations ran short 

Soon Dick had a brilliant idea. He would 
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build a real boat and use the knowledge gained 
on his long sea voyage. There were some old 
planks in the stable, and with these he manufac- 
tured a very shapely vessel, six feet long at 
least, and with a clothes-pole for a mast I con- 
tributed the red cotton sail and the black flag that 
was to float at the masthead. Our ship was 
launched on the leads ovef the stable, and then 
Dick had another brilliant idea. He would plug 
the gutter-pipe and convert the leads into a lake. 
It was rather slow work conveying water from 
the rain-butt in the garden, a jugful at a time, 
up the steep ladder to the loft ; and it proved 
fatal to our existence as pirates. The house- 
maid saw me " dripping wet " while busy at the 
butt, and though I fled to the schooner, gave the 
alarm, and hid with Dick in our bunks, we were 
presently boarded by grandmamma in person. 
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It was an awful apparition ! We never thought 
she could scale our broken ladder. Even 
Captain Dick got his share of reproof this time, 
and our ship with the black flag was wrecked on 
the leads. But although we were cast away and 
our vessel scuttled by the padlocking of our 
favourite loft, we could not at once submit to 
the restraints of society. We had learned to love 
the life of outlaws. We would turn brigands, 
dwell in a cave, and dig for treasure. Dick and 
his schoolfellows had found a real cave once on 
Breakneck Hill. Why should we not make one 
in the garden } If grandmamma didn't like it, 
why perhaps she would let us go back to our 
schooner. We began operations at once in the 
middle of the lawn opposite the beehives. But 
we were speedily denounced by the indignant 
gardener, got another scolding, and did not get 
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the key of our loft. This was hard, and we both 
felt sure that if we had dug a little deeper we 
should have come to a big stone with an iron 
ring in it, and found our way into a subterranean 
treasure chamber. 

A few days later we carried 9ur tools to the 
poultry yard, which was out of sight from the 
windows, and never visited by the tiresome old 
gardener. The ground was nice and soft here, 
and we had made quite an enormous hole, when 
suddenly we came to water, and all hope of an 
underground retreat was at an end. Worse still, 
two of my own little chickens fell in and were 

drowned, and I was only too thankful when the 
hole was filled up. 

Grandmamma Church made a terrible fuss 
about this last excavation, said that we drove 
her out of her wits, that she longed for the end 
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of Dick's holidays, and actually wrote and im- 
plored Miss De Lisle to come back some days 
earlier than usual. She came, and was eagerly 
welcomed by all of us, especially by myself. 

* 

For when Dick had nothing better to do he 
always teased me, and just now the failure of 
his pirate and brigand schemes had made him 
particularly disagreeable and overbearing. Of 
course, being a schoolboy, he felt the dulness of 
our home far more than I, who was accustomed 
to it. Miss De Lisle's presence put an end to 

the strife, and restored our good-humour. Every 
day for the rest of the holidays she arranged 
some little pleasure for us, and carried us off to 
distant woods and commons, where we could 
run as wild as we liked without disturbing 
grandmamma's peace. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE TREASURES IN THE GARRET. 




iFTER that eventful time it was more 
difficult than usual to settle down 
in the old humdrum way. Grand- 
mamma's ideas on female instruction were of a 
very primitive order, and as she would not allow 
Miss De Lisle to pass the prescribed boundaries, 
my lessons were ridiculously easy and filled a 
very small portion of the day. I did not know 
how to dispose of my abundant leisure without 
Dick to help me. 
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Dear, noisy, troublesome, hectoring Dick ! 
How empty and still were house and garden 
without him ! Gone too, packed in the capa- 
cious play-box, were the stirring tales of adven- 
ture, Cooper and Marryat's novels, and penny 
sheets of sensational romance, which robbed my 
juvenile library of its milder charms. Besides, I 
had read my own books over and over again, 
and almost knew them by heart. Really life 
seemed a burden when Dick was at school ! 

One wet afternoon, when Miss De Lisle was 
absorbed in home letters, and I did not know 
what to do with my listless, dull little self, I 
remembered the lumber room, and ran there for 
change and refreshment Among the miscel- 
laneous articles stowed away in this spacious 
garret— the old furniture, old clothes, and broken 
toys and knickknacks — there was always a hope 
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of some interesting novelty. There was the 
piece-bag, for instance— a bulky receptacle full of 
faded ribbons and scraps of stuff, relics of, at 
least, fifty years of feminine frippery. All my 
dolls were dressed from that wealthy bag, and 
sometimes grandmamma would recognize a 
snippet of silk or satin, and indulge in tearful 
reminiscences of the occasion for which it had 
been bought. Fancy grandmamma having ever 
worn a huge Leghorn hat, trimmed with thirty- 
nine yards of grass-green ribbon set up in wired 
bows ! I, who had only seen her in deepest 
black, listened with amazement to these descrip- 
tions. But I did not care for the piece-bag now, 
and even the tropical shells and curiosities, long 
coveted for my own, and which grandmamma 
had promised to give me some day, only revived 
my desire for Dick's "Tales of the Spanish 
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Main." I was dying for something to read, and 
had nothing new. It wasn't likely that I should 
find anything to amuse me in the pile of dingy, 
dust-covered volumes propped against the walls 
by the shells. As I pushed them impatiently 
aside, one fell open at the frontispiece. It was 
"The Castle of Otranto." What a tempting 
title ! The dust set me sneezing, but my heart 
throbbed with delight. I had found something 
after all. Quickly overhauling the despised 
volumes, I discovered "The Bravo of Venice," 
"Gil Bias," "The Castle Spectre," and several 
other stories and plays. Here was a new world, 
and the stuffy garret was its psCradise. 

I sat down on the dusty floor by the window 
and did not stir until I had devoured the last 
words of "The Castle Spectre." It was the 
first play I had ever read, so it made the 
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strongest impression on me. The personages of 
the drama — I forget their names — seemed to 
crowd round me in the fading light The Spectre 
itself might be crouching behind the pile of 
trunks at the end of the room. The rain 
rattling against the panes seemed a ghostly- 
warning. For one moment I was conscious of 
the strongest, most delicious excitement. The 
next, seized by a wild panic, I rushed stumbling 
down the steep stairs, pressing my tattered trea- 
sure to my breast. My pale cheeks were noticed 
at tea-time, and both grandmamma and Miss 
De Lisle were sure the wet weather had upset me. 
Unluckily I was possessed by the Castle 
Spectre. It so haunted my dreams at night 
that once or twice I roused the house with my 
shrieks. I thought of nothing else by day, 
neglected my easiest lessons, and came to grief 
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over my scales. Grandmamma expressed her 
opinion that I was going crazy. Generally, 
being such a quiet child without Dick, no one 
interfered with my pursuits in play-hours. 
Now everything I did was noticed, and one day, 
just as I had reached the crisis of the drama for 
the tenth or eleventh time, a bony hand was 
interposed between my eyes and the page, and 
my beloved " Castle Spectre '* was torn from me 
for ever. 

"What was the world coming too," cried 
grandmamma's trembling voice, " that a chit of 
nine should take to reading stage plays ! " 

And the next instant " The Castle Spectre " 
was burnt before my eyes. My blood boiled at 
the horrid sight. 

" ril write plays out of my own head ! " I 
exclaimed, defiantly. 
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Mrs. Church laughed, and scoffingly remarked 
that she did not care what rubbish I wrote ; she 
would see that I read none. 

Then began a fever of composition. I scrib- 
bled a feeble imitation of the perished play, 
scribbled at every spare moment ; and fine 
trash it all was. But grandmamma didn't keep 
her word, for she soon took alarm at this new 
propensity. I was spoiling niy handwriting ; I 
should have no more paper. This prohibition 
mattered little while there were blank leaves to 
be torn out of my books. Of course it was very 
naughty to be so disobedient, but I was roused 
to rebellion by grandmamma's petty tyranny. 
I was watched and snubbed and scoffed at from 
morning to night. 

Dear Miss De Lisle took my part ; she tried 
to make Mrs. Church see that she gave too much 
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importance to the matter, and that, if I had been 
rude and rebellious in words, I had done nothing 
so very dreadful ; that, after all, scribbling non- 
sense was an innocent pastime, of which I should 
soon tire if left to myself. But months passed 
before the old lady calmed down enough to let 
me buy paper with my pocket-money, on con- 
dition that I left fly-leaves alone. 

Meanwhile oppression had taught me one of 
the vices of slaves. I became cunning and sly. 
"The Castle of Otranto" and "The Bravo 
of Venice " were hidden at the back of my toy 
cupboard ; and when grandmamma came to spy 
what I was about, I was always playing with 
my dolls. Mrs. Church read quantities of novels 
herself, always had several volumes from the 
circulating library on the table, yet she had no 
pity on my craving for fresh books. It is true 
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that about this time she gave me two shillings to 
make up the price of Miss Edgeworth's " Parents' 
Assistant," but she expected that to satisfy my 
hunger for many months. Fortunately I soon 
found fresh treasures in the garret. There was 
a huge slipper bath up there, stuffed to the brim 
with old AthetuBums and Quarterlies, and, 
thanks to Miss De Lisle's assurances that no 
unwholesome stuff like "The Castle Spectre" 
would be found in those periodicals, grand- 
mamma said I might have the whole lot of them. 
She smiled so queerly as she made this conces- 
sion, that I am sure she thought they would 
prove too tough for my teeth. 

They didn't, for I cropped my first taste of 
real literature from the dusty waste. The big 
green bath became a fountain of knowledge, and 
I have had the tenderest affection for ^^Athe^ 

12 
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7i(Bum from that day to this. But surely it no 
longer has the long and delightful extracts it 
gave in its early years ? I fear that I under- 
stood little of its criticism, and never so much as 
glanced at the scientific notes. But I found 
plenty of poetry and scraps of romance, cut 
them all out, gummed them into copybooks, and 
learnt all the prettiest by heart. 

And as time passed on, seeing that I was 
again diligent in the schoolroom, submissive 
upstairs, and that miscellaneous reiading and 
scribbling had produced no awful results, grand- 
mamma's vigilance relaxed. How I loved her 
the day she unlocked the big bookcase in the 
dining-room and gave me leave to browse on the 
contents of certain shelves! There were all 
the British Essayists, a goodly store in brown 
calf, a stout Shakespeare, " Gulliver's Travels " 
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and Rasselas bound up together, *' Don Quixote," 
and " The Devil on Two Sticks," with Cruik- 
shank's illustrations ; Hone's ** Everyday Book," 
Buchan's "Domestic Medicine," and Blair's 
Sermons. Here was plenty of food at last ; 
and grandmamma need not have forbidden me 
the rest of the library, which, as I afterwards 
knew, consisted of nothing more alluring than 
Blue Books and political pamphlets. How I 
revelled in these new pastures, and how my 
tastes varied from day to day! For a long 
time I preferred " The Tatler " to Shakespeare ; 
and, in roaming from volume to volume, picked 
up much unexpected information. But the 
Castle Spectre had taught me prudence, and I 
kept my literary friendships to myself. It was 
soon obvious to me that grandmamma could 
not know all that there was in the books I was 
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free to read, and I instinctively held my tongue 
as to the surprising sights seen by Asmodeus, 
and the adventures and disenchantments of the 
Knight of La Mancha. Poor, heroic Don 
Quixote! Most of all I pitied him for the 
burning of his romances of chivalry. What 
would I not have sacrificed for a copy of Amadis 
de Gaul ! Even to Miss De Lisle I was silent 
concerning the mixed society in which my read- 
ing hours were spent, for I remembered that 
grandmamma would not let her lend me 
" Master Humphrey's Clock," the wonderful 
new book she liked so much. 

At the next holidays my tastes took another 
turn. Dick brought with him a thrilling 
romance, in penny numbers, all about Lucretia 
Borgia, and we both went mad on the subject 
of poisons. It was a sore disappointment not 
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to be able to lay in a stock of Acqua Tofana. 
Unfortunately we had no arsenic to begin with, 
and no bear to dose and hang up by the heels 
in order to catch the foani from its jaws. But 
the medicine cupboard in the spare room was 
secretly searched for deadly drugs, and we made 
a novel concoction, of laudanum and orange- 
juice, in order to be prepared for an emergency, 
I tried it once to see if it would really send me 
to sleep, but it was so unpleasant that few drops 
. of it went down my throat. Dried plums became 
suddenly valuable on account of their kernels, 
for these were pounded up .as a first step towards 
prussic acid. Of course we knew that peach- 
stories were best ; but how could we wait until 
summer ? Buchan's " Domestic Medicine " was 
continually in our hands, and as Dick had given 
up the sea and was going to be a doctor, he 
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pored over a big Medical Encyclopaedia we had 
found at the back of the bookcase, and tried to 
explain to me its ghastly anatomical plates. 
He copied some of them so neatly that I was 
sure he would be a great physician ; but oh, how 
I hated to look at them 1 That was because I 
was a stupid girl, he said. Certainly I much 
preferred making pills and pounding strange 
drugs with my pestle and mortan Dick and I 
had grand times in our laboratory, and got 
through the holidays without a single quarrel. 
Yet they were dull holidays, for our friend Rita 
was away on a visit, and we only went once to 
grandpapa's. 

Poor Mrs. Church was very ailing this winter, 
and more depressed than ever by the news from 
China. There was no longer any talk of 
mamma and the children coming home, and 
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they all seemed settled in China for good. Papa 
even suggested that I should be sent out in a year 
or so under Miss De Lisle's care. This prospect 
delighted me ; but, strange to say, grandmamma 
did not welcome the idea of getting rid of me. 
Her ailments increased, mysterious attacks of 
" spasms " often called for the doctor's help, and 
she grew nervous and shaky. Hitherto it had 
been her constant habit, at stated intervals, to 
make solitary journeys to town for the purpose 
of receiving dividends, consulting her lawyer, 
&c. Now she shrank from going about alone, 
and took me and Miss De Lisle with her to 
protect her from pickpockets. These trips were 
thrilling adventures to me. Even dingy Ber- 
mondsey was full of interest, arid a glimpse of 
the forest of masts on the river was enough to 
send my imagination wandering in strange 
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lands.' The bustle of the City streets. was a 
bewildering joy, and there were wonderful sights 
in the Bank of England : gulden cascades care* 
iessly poured from scoops, heaps of new silver 
.and shining copper, sheafs of rustling bank- 
notes. Anid the solemnity of the ministrants in 
this temple of wealth, the incessant coming and 
going through swing doors of swift, silent men 
were suggestive of a vast and mysterious power. 
I felt as though I were inside the clock that kept 
, the world going. 

"Lily has about hit the mark," said grand- 
mamma, with a laugh of grim approval, when 
Miss De Lisle repeated ipy whispered re- 
mark, 

Mrs. Church had dropped all her London 
acquaintances, -the rich merchants and manu- 
facturers she had known when she too was rich ; 
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but she was faithful to certain old friends who 
had fallen in the world, and often ended her day 
in town by a visit to one or the other of them. 
There were two houses which I found specially 
novel and interesting. One was that of a 
Jewish timber merchant somewhere near Shore- 
ditch. He had a tall, black-eyed daughter, 
named Rebecca, with corkscrew ringlets and a 
thick voice, who was very good-natured to me. 
We used to have fine games in the sawdust 
under a shed in the yard; it was great fun to 
watch 'the men sawing mahogany beams into 
thin slices, and to scramble up and down the 
piles of sweet-smelling wood. 

These friends lived in a queer little wooden 
house at the edge of the yard; they always 
received us with exclamations of delight, and 
we always sat down to tea and sweet cakes in a 
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room no bigger than a ship's cabin. Rebecca s 
mamma was a stout, handsome, Spanish-looking 
woman, often clad in a very tight green satin 
gown that creaked with every movement of her 
portly form. The father was a clumsy, thick- 
lipped man with black corkscrew curls like his 
daughter's, and a guttural German accent. 
They were very kind and hospitable, and I 
liked their strange surroundings. Still, even to 
my childish mind, there was a certain incon- 
gruity between these worthy people and my 
very prim and reserved grandmamma. Our 
florid, bejewelled hostess, with her green satin 
dress, dispensing sweet cakes in that dim little 
wooden room, always reminded one of a parrot 
in a cage. Grandmamma's trim, black form, 
sitting bolt upright, cup in hand, looked doubly 
austere by comparison. And Miss De Lisle's 
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sweet, fair face looked dazzlingly white beside 
Rebecca's swarthy cheeks. The other friend we 
most frequently visited was a little old widow 
lady, also Jewish, and who had also known 
better days. She lived in a dark, narrow street 
somewhere in the city, and she and her daughters 
eked out their means by dressmaking. She 
must have had a great many daughters, for the 
house was full of little, bent, faded women with 
enormous noses, who all talked a great deal in 
soft, throaty voices, and received us with much 
affection. In past days, when they had kept 
their carriage and lived in a grand house, the 
youngest daughter had gone to school with my 
mother and Miss De Lisle, so they all took 
great interest in our China news, and gave in 
return full details of the births, deaths, and 
marriages of their own numerous relations. I 
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liked these visits almost as much as the games 
in the timber-yard. For while grandmamma 
was trying on a new bombiazine dress or a silk 
cloak, and the daughters were chattering away 
with their mouths full of pins, the kind old 
mother used to devote herself to my entertain- 
ment. She hoarded scraps of silk and satin 
for my dolls, gave me old-fashioned plates, 
feasted me on curious dainties, and talked to 
me of the happy time when her husband was 
alive and all went well, and how she remembered 
my dear mamma as the sweetest and cleverest 
of little girls. 

No wonder that I liked climbing the dark 
stairs of that City house 1 Mother and daugh- 
ters all petted and made so much of me that I 
felt it was quite wrong to laugh at the length of 
their noses. 
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These trips to town were memorable days ; 
they passed like lightning. It was such a pity 
that we never missed the evening train from 
London Bridge to Wandleton ! 




CHAPTER X. 



IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 




HE wheels of time rolled on, bringing 
little change to our life until the 
eventful year of 1848. Then, the 
crash of falling thrones resounded even in our 
out-of-the-world home, and for us too it was to 
prove a year of revolution. 

Grandmamma had been very good to me of 
late. She had quite ceased bewailing my un- 
likeness to my mother ; she allowed me to 
read Sir Walter Scott's novels, and, best of all, 
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she let me have drawing lessons from the same 
clever, one-legged master who attended Dick s 
school. To learn, like a boy, from a real 
professor seemed immense promotion to my 
ambitious little soul ! I took the greatest pains 
with my work, though I could never hope to 
rival Dick. The kind old artist brought a bit 
of the world into our silent house, and grand- 
mamma always brightened up when she heard 
the stump, stump of his wooden leg on the 
doorstep. For he was very chatty, and while 
pointing my pencils and correcting my outlines 
would talk of the warfare going on abroad, the 
last London news, great pictures and great 
men. And as children learned better when 
they laughed, he said, he always had a number 
of Punch in his coat-pocket, and supple- 
mented its jokes with many of his own. Those 
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were brisk and happy hours, and it seemed as 
though the professor's praises were raising me 
in grandmamma's esteem. She no longer 
repulsed my timid oflfers of service, let me run 
up and down stairs with her keys, and often 
remarked that I was a useful, steady little girl, 
and, for all my plainness, might be a comfort 
to my mother some day. And then she would 
sigh and look over my head with a far-away 
expression, as though seeking the image of her 
darling Maggie. But the poor old lady was 
not at all well ; Miss De Lisle was anxious 
about her, and the doctor came nearly every 
day. 

I was very sorry that grandmamma should 
need so many bottles of physic ; but her ail- 
ments had such pleasant results for dear Miss 
Dorothy and me, that I did not realize that 

13 
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there was anything alarming in them. She 
now clung to us both in a way she had never 
done before, and became quite gentle and 
affectionate. And the doctor's visits, too, were 
amusing, for he often brought news of wonder- 
ful public events which roused grandmamma 
almost as much as the precious contents of the 
China mail. But in the days of the Chartist 
riots she was terribly excited, and even the 
doctor's assurances failed to allay her fears. 

How well I remember the morning when the 
milkman brought word that ten thousand men 
armed with pikes were assembling on a hill 
near the town ! Poor grandmamma was thrown 
into the wildest agitation. She was very angry 
with me because I capered for joy at the news, 
and posted myself at a front window to look 
out for the insurgents. Of course not the ghost 
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of a pikeman appeared. Probably the milk- 
man's startling announcement was one of the 
many rumours caused by popular panic before 
the famous meeting on Kennington Common. 
But although her fright was soon over, poor 
grandmamma took to her room from that day. 
She seemed no worse than before, and indeed 
at first was quite cheerful. She had caught 
cold going up and down stairs, she said ; a few 
days' rest and quiet would set her right. Miss 
Dorothy and I always went upstairs to tea 
with her in the evening ; she liked to have me 
sit by her armchair, and would tell me long 
stories of her past life. She had grown suddenly 
talkative, and for some time her reminiscences 
turned on pleasant things : on leisurely journeys 

— jaunts she called them — with Mr. Church to 
far-off silk-mills, on seaside holidays with her 
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Maggie and Cecil, on city sights and festivities. 
But as weeks passed and she was still confined 
to her room, her spirits drooped again, and all 

her talk was of past troubles and anxieties. It 
was a wild, stormy season, and poor grand- 
mamma's sad tales, uttered in a faint voice as 
she leaned back in her soft chair, were often told 
to an accompaniment of howling wind and 
pattering raindrops. There was one incident 
of her life which was horribly interesting, and 
it seemed to haunt her, for she told it over 
and over again. It was about a crafty villain 
who had swindled her husband after worming 
himself into his confidence. The man had 
been a great favourite with Mr. Church, 
but grandmamma always distrusted him and 
struggled to oppose his bad influence. The 
crisis of the story was how the man had once 
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tried to poison hier with a dose of powdered 
glass in her tea, and had gone off with a large 
sum of money. She dwelt again and again 
upon the murderous attempt, and was very 
vexed if Miss De Lisle ventured to throw any 
doubt on the details. She had never quite 
recovered from its effects, she said, and, although 
it had happened so long ago, was sure that it 
was the cause of her present illness. 

Sometimes — ^when China letters came — she 
would speak hopefully of her condition, and 
make plans for future happiness with all her 
loved ones about her. Then again the sad- 
dest presentiments would assail hen Her own 
mother had narrowly escaped being buried 
alive, had once been "laid out" for several 
days, and would have been screwed down 
in her coffin, had not a watcher noticed a 
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a slight change in the position of one of her 
hands. And all the time the supposed corpse 
had been acutely conscious of the burial pre- 
parations, and at last, in an agony of terror, 
had succeeded in moving one finger. 

The poor old lady recurred to this subject 
again and again. One evening she was un- 
usually excited about it, would talk of nothing 
else. Perhaps she felt worse, and realized that 
her days were numbered. I sat listening, trem- 
bling and yet fascinated by her gruesome words. 

Suddenly she straightened herself in her 
chair, and, clutching its arms, cried : 

** Perhaps I may fall into a trance, perhaps I 
may be buried alive ! Promise me, Dorothy, 
to cut my throat before I am laid in the grave ! 
Promise it, swear it, Dorothy dear ; swear it 
by your love for my Maggie ! " 
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Miss De Lisle did all she could to quiet her, 
and I was sent off to bed sobbing with fright. 
And I lay shivering for hours, and wondered 
whether my dear Miss Dorothy would be 
obliged to fulfil the awful request. 

That was the last evening I spent with poor 
grandmamma. She was always in bed now, 
and I was only allowed to visit her for a few 
minutes at a time. Every day the pale, thin 
face on the pillow looked whiter and more 
shrunken. It was a strange, sad time, and but 
for my beloved books I should not have known 
what to do with myselif. For Miss De Lisle 
was nearly always in the sick room, lessons 
were stopped, the piano forbidden, and ex- 
cepting when Mrs. Johnson came to fetch me 
to play with the schoolgirls I only left the 
house to wander about the garden like a forlorn 
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ghost. Why did not my mother come home ? 
Then poor grandmamma would get well directly, 
I thought 

One night I was awakened by unusual sounds 
in the house* Some one was whispering out- 
side the door. I could hear a man's step on 
the stairs. In sudden fear I called to Miss De 
Lisle. She did not answer. Her bed was 
empty, and the rushlight in the fender almost 
burnt out. 

There must be thieves in the house! Perhaps 
they had murdered Miss De Lisle! What could 
I do ? Should I hide in the cupboard or under 
the bed? And there was still that dreadful 
whispering outside ! Anything was better than 
waiting quietly to be killed 1 In a wild panic 
I jumped out of bed with the courage of ex- 
treme fear, rushed to the door, and threw it 
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open. The cook and housemaid were sitting 
huddled together on the stairs whispering and 
whimpering. 

Where was Miss De Lisle? I wanted 
Miss De Lisle. 

The women shook their heads and pointed 
to grandmamma's room. I must not go in 
there, they said ; I must go back to bed and 
keep quiet But I pushed aside their detaining 
hands, gently turned the door-handle, and ran 
in barefoot. 

There were many candles in the room, a 
bright fire blazed on the hearth, nevertheless I 
felt a great dread. I saw no one at first, for 
the bed-curtains were closely drawn on the 
side next the door. But as I crept trembling 
round the room I could see Miss De Lisle, our 
doctor, and a strange gentleman standing by 
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the bed, and poor grandmamma half sitting up, 
supported by many pillows. She looked no 
paler than usual, but was breathing noisily, and 
her eyes were half closed. No one noticed 
my presence. 

Suddenly grandmamma started, her eyes 
opened wide, she saw me, smiled on me, and 
whispered faintly, " Maggie, little Maggie ! " 

The strange gentleman beckoned me to him. 
" She wants the child," he said, with a glance 
at our doctor, and he lifted me up so that I 
might kiss grandmamma's face. But there was 
no response from the cold lips' touched so 
tremblingly by mine. 

Miss De Lisle gave a low cry, snatched me 
in her arms, and hurried me from the room. 
Poor grandmamma had passed away breathing 
my mother's name, seeing my mother in me! 
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It was not until long afterwards that I compre- 
hended the pathos of that death-bed scene. 

I soon sobbed myself to sleep in Miss De 
Lisle's arms, and when I woke late the next 
morning felt rather awe-stricken than miserable. 
It seemed to me that I had always known that 
grandmamma was to die that night For some 
time past those half-words and looks which 
children are so quick to understand had pre- 
pared me for the end of grandmamma's illness. 
I had imagined Death to be indeed a King of 
Terrors ; the parting of body and soul a ghastly 
conflict. Nameless fears had weighed upon me. 
Now the burden was lifted, I felt, calm and 
relieved. Why, thought I, should any one be 
afraid of just falling asleep for ever?' And I 
was sure that poor grandmamma had really 
seen my mother, and died believing her dearest 
wish fulfilled. 
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The sunshine poured into my room as I lay 
pondering these things ; the birds were singing 
outside, spring had come with a burst Even 
the thought of what lay in the next room gave 
me no sense of fear. Miss De Lisle came, 
brought me some breakfast, and helped me to 
dress. She was anxious about me, fearing I 
should be ill after the scene of the past night. 
She could make nothing of the strange calm 
that possessed me, and when I wanted her to 
take me into the next room — for perhaps I 
might see my mother there — she was more 
frightened than ever, and cried so much that 
I cried too. Then she sent me into the garden. 
The air would cheer me, she said. 

But it was there in the bright sunshine, 
standing on the familiar lawn, with the budding 
trees about me, that I suddenly realized the 
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shadow in the house. Everything looked the 
same, yet something — a wall, a gulf — divided 
yesterday from to-day. To think that poor 
grandmamma would never more come down 
the steps to the gravel walk, that I should never 
again see her at the dining-room window 
shaking her head at my childish pranks ! 
And I had been so rebellious, so disobedient ! 
If she. could only know how very sorry I 
felt! 

Just then one of the maids came out of the 
back door, and walked past me down the lawn. 
She carried a bit of stick in her hand, and, going 
to the beehives, gave three taps on the first of the 
row, murmured a few words, and then repeated 
the same ceremony at every hive in turn, 

I ran to her and asked what she was doing. 

" Telling the bees their missus has gone, else 
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they'd all die, Miss Lily," said the woman 
gravely, as she turned away. 

This impressed me so much that I hastened 
to the hen-house and went through the same 
performance. It would have been too dreadful 
to lose my pretty bantams. Then I repaired 
to my favourite comer between the violet-bank 
iand my own flower-plot, but could take no 
interest in the sprouting leaflets just showing 
their tender green above ground. 

Wherever I looked I only saw grandmamma's 
pale face, with the strange, quivering smile I 
had last seen on her lips. 

Of course she was in heaven now with her 
husband, but I wondered whether she could 
be quite happy even there without mamma ! 
Would it not have been better if God had let 
her go first to China .^ I meant to ask Miss 
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De Lisle what she thought, but at that moment 
I saw Dick running down the steps from the 
hall, and sorrow changed to delighted surprise. 
He had come home to stay until after the 
funeral. He was very grave at first, but being 
a boy, he did not cry. 

We had a great deal to talk about as we sat 
together under the bare branches of the walnut 
tree. Dick said we must make our plans for 
the future, for of course we might do as we 
liked now that poor grandmamma was. dead. 
He was getting tired of school, so perhaps we 
had better be off to China directly after the 
first cricket match in which he had to play. 

I agreed to everything provided that Miss De 
Lisle went with us. I couldn't leave her behind 
by herself. She might come, he said, if she 
promised not to worry us with lessons on board. 
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So that point was settled. And Dick undertook 
to explain his views later to grandpapa and all 
the relations. Meanwhile we must just hold 
our tongues. 




CHAPTER XL 



A TERRIBLE BLOW. 




ATE the next day a stranger arrived, 
and Dick and I were surprised to see 
a portmanteau being carried upstairs 
to the spare room. We soon learnt who the 
visitor was. His name was Bradley, he was a 
retired captain of the navy, he was an old friend 
of poor grandmamma's, he had come to attend 
her funeral, and he was one of the executors of 
her will. And before we went to bed we were 
both in love with the dear old captain ; for he 

14 
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was very kind and entertaining. He had served 
as a middy under Nelson, and told us a long 
yarn of his first fight with the French. And he 
was so pleased with Dick's clever drawings of 
ships and knowledge of sea things that we 
boldly revealed our plans, and asked him to 
help us to get to China. But he only laughed, 
patted our heads, and said he must consult Mr. 
Joshua, his fellow-executor. 

Uncle Josh ! Dick and I exchanged glances 
of dismay ! Grandpapa's consent might have 
been easily won, but if Uncle Josh had anything 
to do with it Uncle Josh of all people ! 

He had called on Miss De Lisle the day 
before, but as he did not ask for us, and only 
stayed half an hour, we hoped that he had 
nothing to do with our affairs. But he came 
again and again, and it was soon clear to us 
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that everything was to be left in his hands. 
We felt betrayed. Even yarns of sea fights 
lost their charm when we learnt that our nice 
old captain would go away to his distant home 
directly after the funeral, leaving Uncle Josh 
" to wind up " poor grandmamma's affairs. 

That expression was terribly significant ! I 
remembered a fairy tale I had once read, in which 
a naughty little boy was drawn through a key-» 
hole like a bit of string, and I seemed to see 
Uncle Josh, in the likeness of an ogre seated on 
a pile of account books, busily engaged in wind- 
ing up Dick and me and Miss De Lisle into a 
great ball of thread for his own use ! 

My dear governess, who was looking sadly 
worried and worn out, did her best to soothe my 
fears. No doubt, she said, Mrs. Church had 
arranged everything comfortably for us in her 
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will, and Mr. Joshua would be bound to carry 
out her orders. How slowly the days passed ! 
All the blinds were kept down ; strange men in 
felt slippers went up and down stairs, and odd 
sounds came from the closed chamber. 

Miss De Lisle sat up late every night helping 
Uncle Josh and the captain to sort grand- 
mamma's letters and papers, and I should have 
had many dreary frightened hours lying awake 
and waiting for her to come to bed, but for 
Dick's company. The dear boy used to slip 
across the landing in his night-shirt, and sit on 
my bed talking over our plans, until movements 
below and the opening and shutting of doors 
sent him racing back to his own room. 

Then, one day we were taken to look at poor 

grandmamma for the last time, and I have never 

. forgotten — all my life — the solemn peace of her 
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still white face. The dull, sunless room, the big 
bed with the dark moreen curtains on which 
the spare form lay stretched, seemed to express 
the loneliness of that ended life ; even the 
familiar furniture wore a new air of bleak and 
awful stiffness. Something hidden by a sheet 
stood raised on trestles before the empty hearth. 
That I knew was the coffin. Nowadays we 
cover our dead with living blossoms, and strive 
to beautify the passage to the grave ; but when 
poor grandmamma died, no one thought of 
mixing flowers with the trappings of woe. 

Next came the day when Miss De Lisle and I 
took refuge in an upper room, and with furtive, 
tearful interest, peeped out on the funeral pro- 
cession at our gate. The sight of Dick's mourn- 
ful, crape-bedecked figure stepping into the first 
coach brought my grief home to me even more 
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than that of hearse and plumes. I had so often 
seen the latter, it was difficult to give them any 
personal significance. Later on we sat and 
listened to the new stir in the house ; to the 
voices of the funeral guests. After the hush of 
the previous days their talk sounded indecently 
loud. It was true that, excepting kind grand- 
papa and Captain Bradley, none had had any 
real friendship for poor grandmamma ; but how 
could any one laugh on such an occasion ? 

I did not then understand the contrasts of 
life, and modern realism was as yet uninvented. 



Alas for Dick's plans ! 

The night after the funeral, at the very time 
that we two children, supposed to be fast asleep, 
sat nestled together on my bed arranging the 
voyage to China, our fate was being decided 
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downstairs. The " grum, grum " of our uncle's 
harsh voice, alternated with the captain's softer 
tones, continued for some time after Miss De 
Lisle had come sighing upstairs. I peeped at 
her now and then as she moved about the room, 
and I saw that her eyes were red. I thought 
she was grieving for poor grandmamma, and 
felt a pang of remorse. I had forgotten to be 
sorry while talking of China with Dick. 

It was pleasant to miss uncle's face at 
breakfcLst next morning, and to hear that he had 
gone to town by the first train. All the blinds 
were up ; the sunshine poured freely in. We 
were so glad to have the chatty old captain all to 
ourselves that we did not notice Miss De Lisle's 
silence. Our cheerfulness did not leist long. 
For, the meal ended, the captain told us that 
Dick was to return to school the next day, and 
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that he himself, being obliged to go home to 
Ilfracombe, Uncle Josh had undertaken to 
settle everything, and arrange about letting the 
house. 

I did not understand what he meant, and im- 
petuously exclaimed — 

" But Dick wants to go to China too ! We 
couldn't leave Dick behind." 

The captain laughed, gently patted my agitated 
face, and said — 

" Who talks of China, little puss ? No one's 
going to China. You don't understand." 

And he looked appealingly at Miss De Lisle, 
but she did not return his glance. 

Not go to China ! Then what did he mean 
about letting the house ? 

Dick and I were dreadfully excited, and asked 
a dozen questions in a breath. 
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Too soon we knew what it all meant. In a 
long and very confused speech the captain broke 
to us that the house was to be let because he 
and Uncle Josh agreed that a change must be 
made. That the house belonged to our mother 
now, her interests must be considered, and that 
it was impossible to keep up an establishment 
just for one little girl. 

. " You are to go to live at your uncle's, my 
dear, and play with your cousins. And you'll 
have Master Dick there in the holidays." 

I stared at the old man with bewildered eyes. 
I had been quite willing to leave my Wandleton 
home to go to papa and mamma in China, but 
to live with Uncle Josh — oh ! it was too dreadful ! 
The captain was not nice ! He was a traitor ! 

I flew to Miss De Lisle ; threw my arms round 
her neck. 
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" Don't take me to Uncle Josh 1 I am sure 
you don't want to go to him ! " I cried. 

Miss De Lisle silently kissed me. Her lips 
were trembling ; she was very pale. 

The captain blew his nose and rose hastily 
from his seat. Then, sitting down again, he 
called me to him, took me on his knee, and 
began to speak very gravely. I don't remember 
his precise words, for he stammered a great deal, 
but I understood that a worse grief than the loss 
of poor grandmamma was about to fall on me. 
I was to lose Miss De Lisle. There was no 
room for her at present, I think he said, in my 
uncle's house. And it was arranged that I was 
to go to school with Cousin Ellen. 

Blind rage was my first feeling. I wrenched 
myself away from the captain and stamped 
fiercely on the floor. I longed to kill the old man. 
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" You are as wicked as Uncle Josh ! " I cried. 
"You shall not take me away from Miss De 
Lisle ! She is mine ; my mother gave her to 
me ! " And rushing to my darling friend I clung 
to her and prayed her not to leave me. 

Dick was crying too ; he was as furious as I. 

The captain — how could we ever have thought 
him a good man } — stammered and stuttered, and 
begged Miss De Lisle " to make those children 
hear reason." 

Dear Miss Dorothy had not said a word ; her 
hands were shaking, and there was a proud look 
on her poor white face. She remained silent. 

The captain was very uncomfortable. 

"My good young lady, you are the best 
person to explain. — Tell these foolish chil- 
dren there's no unkindness meant. — Mr. 
Joshua is a worthy man and must do the best 
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for Mrs. Grey's property. — Fll go and have 
a pipe in the garden." 

Directly he had shuffled from the room Miss 
De Lisle's composure gave way, and we all three 
sobbed together. 

After a while she tried to calm us, and actually 
began to make excuses for our wicked uncle. 

He wasn't to blame, she said ; he had full 
control of the property while papa and mamma 
were away ; it was his duty to raise its value, 
and so on. 

" But Dick and I aren't property," I broke in. 
" What right has he to interfere with us ? And 
didn't mamma beg you to stay with me always ? " 

At this her tears burst out afresh. 

" My poor Lily ! " she cried, " do you think I 
would leave you of my own accord } Mr. Joshua 
has told me plainly that I must go. His wifd 
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won't have a governess even for her own children, 
and this house is to be let " 

Here Dick interrupted her with a splendid 
suggestion — Dick was always so full of ideas ! 

"If those stupid executors forbid our going 
to China I am sure grandpapa would let us all 
three live with him. Til write and ask him at 
once." 

I jumped at the idea, but Miss De Lisle shook 
her head. 

Old Mr. Grey had thought of it, she said ; 
had spoken to her most kindly on the subject, 
but 

" Well ! Didn't you accept ? " cried Dick and 
I in a breath. 

" I couldn't," she said, hesitatingly. " Mr. 
Joshua interfered. He has odd notions, though 
of course he means well. Your grandpapa being 
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a widower, he thought it would not do. — So that 
put an end to the plan." 

All that I understood from this was that Uncle 
Joshua had a spite against my beloved gover- 
ness ; but afterwards Dick enlightened me. 
Uncle and Aunt Josh were jealous of our dear 
grandfather's liking for Miss De Lisle, and, 
though he was so very old, were afraid he might 
want to marry her. 

"They are regular duffers," added Dick, sagely ; 
" grandpapa isn't that sort of man, and even if 
he were. Miss De Lisle would never be such a 
jolly fool. But Uncle Josh is as keen as a lynx 
about money; and grandpapa is rich, you know." 

How we raged against Uncle Josh ! His 
ears must have burned that day ! 

And as for the treacherous captain, we were 
quite glad when he went away. As one of the 
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executors, he might have fought our battle for 
us had he chosen to take the trouble. Those 
long yarns of his must all have been made up 
out of his own head ! We were persuaded that 
he never could have had the pluck to board an 
enemy's vessel ! The good man would have 
been much amazed had he known our contempt 
for him ! Of course it was unjust. This brave 
old sailor was also one of the kindest of men. 
But, not unnaturally, he considered our father's 
brother to be the fittest ruler of our destinies, 
and was too poor himself to object to economy 
for us. 

So Dick went back to school — went quite 
resignedly, since after all, as he said, there would 
have been no Rita Yorke in China ! 

And, in spite of the dreadful parting before 
me, my spirits soon rose. Feelings cannot keep 
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at boiling point for four or five months — which 
seems almost a lifetime to children — and for 
that period dear Miss De Lisle was still mine. 
The sweet woman did all she could to encourage 
and cheer me ; but, nevertheless, she was cut to 
the quick by Uncle Josh's high-handed be- 
haviour. At least he might have waited, she 
said, until my mother's wishes were known. And 
she sometimes whispered a hope that the news 
of what had happened might bririg mamma 
hurrying to England with all the new babies ! 

Clinging to that hope I could almost forget 
the terrible rocks ahead, just as I forgot the long 
gloom that had shadowed our home. I had 
darling Miss De Lisle all to myself, and could 
show my fondness without restraint. We were 
very happy together. 

And, now that I was so soon to leave Wandle- 
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ton, it became doubly dear to me — everything, 
every spot had a new significance. We made 
farewell pilgrimages to all our favourite resorts. 
To the g^eat park, with the clear little stream, 
fringed in their season with the finest forget-me- 
nots and water-cresses, and where the charms of 
ferny dells and spreading trees were intensified 
by peeps, through the greenery, of the gaunt, 
deserted mansion — ^said to be haunted, and 
whose closed windows were suggestive of blood- 
curdling mysteries — to Breakneck Hill, with its 
outlook over wastes of golden gorse, broken 
commons, and rolling downs — ^to the chalk-pits 
where papa had collected so many fossils, and 
to the beechwoods above and the fields below. 
Even the commonplace shops in the town were 
crowned with a halo of sentiment I remember 
them all in due order to this day. What book- 

15 
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garnished window has ever been so dear to me 
as that of our talkative Mr. Eyes ' I Then there 
was a little antiquity shop lower down the strag- 
gling High Street, and not far from Mr. Yorke's 
school, that had a special charm for me ; less 
for the sake of the quaint trinkets, bits of old 
porcelain, and bric-i-brac displayed in the win- 
dow than for the name, Cattaneo, over the door. 
My personal acqucuntance with Italians was 
limited to the organ - grinders who so often 
stationed themselves in front of our portico ; 
but ever since I had known Miss Edgeworth's 
"Little Merchants," and Anderson's "Impro- 
visatore," everything Italian had a magic attrac- 
tion for me. And the occasional sight of small, 
black-browed Cattaneos scuffling on the pave- 
ment and called to order in strange accents by 
their swarthy mamma behind the counter, was 
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enough to raise visions of orange trees and 
pomegranates, of sunny seas and smoking vol- 
canoes. 

Now that everything familiar was viewed in a 
new light, I found that our garden-^our ordinary, 
though spacious, suburban garden — had a very 
strong hold on my heart. How could I bear to 
leave it ? To think that I should see its roses 
blossom no more ! It was in full summer beauty 
now — the cherries ripening, the apple and pear 
trees studded with hard green knobs. As for 
the special plots owned by Dick and me, we had 
agreed to uproot all the best plants — the gera- 
niums and the York and Lancaster and moss 
roses — and give them to Miss De Lisle for the 
adornment of her own home. 

Meanwhile time was rushing on, and the 
dreaded parting daily drew nearer. My dear 
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governess did her best to distract my thoughts 
by plenty of wholesome occupation. I must try 
to do her teaching credit, she said, and cut a. 
good figure at school. 

School ! I hated the word ; but nevertheless 
my ambition was fired, and for Miss De Lisle's 
sake I was diligent in preparing for the ordeal. 
She was less successful in preaching the duty of 
cheerful submission to Uncle Josh. I knew 
what to think about that; and had already sent 
an energetic appeal to my mother, praying her 
to let Miss De Lisle and me come out to China,, 
or at least remain together in England. Na 
answer could reach us, I knew, before the time 
appointed for letting the house; but I trusted 
that Uncle Josh would soon be called to account 
for his wickedness. By the way, he had never 
shown his face at Wandleton since the funeral> 
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and I was sure that he was afraid to come. Had 
he not left to Captain Bradley the task of dis- 
closing his villainous plans ? I used to lie awake 
by night concocting scatliing speeches to be ad- 
dressed at the first opportunity to my tyrannous 
kinsman. But he never came, and sent all in- 
structions to Miss De Lisle by letter. 

His wife and my eldest cousin, May, paid us 
a few visits ; but the latter, a bright girl of 
twenty, was so kind and sympathetic that I did 
not like to tell her how much I hated her father; 
and aunt never seemed to notice my stiff man- 
ners. I believe she had always thought me an 
odd, sulky child. She could no longer make 
sarcastic remarks on my appearance, for Miss 
De Lisle's first exercise of authority, after grand- 
mamma's death, had been to dress me as other 
girls were dressed. The odious leggings were 
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abolished, my frocks made a suitable length, 
and my straight hair arranged in comfortable 
plaits, instead of flopping about my shoulders in 
untidy locks. I no longer had to go to bed with 
a double row of crackling twists round my 
protesting head. Those curl-papers had been 
one of the petty tortures inflicted by poor 
Mrs. Church, in her vain attempts to make 
me a copy of what my mother had been as a 
child. 

But bigger troubles weighed on me now. One 
Sunday evening I had seen the last sunset over 
the downs, knelt for the last time in the dear old 
church, looked for the last time at the writhing 
demons on the pillar beside our pew. My 
Wandleton life was ended, and with it my child- 
hood. For the last time I sobbed myself to 
sleep in Miss De Lisle's arms, and for once her 
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hopeful words were powerless to console. The 
unknown world before me seemed an abyss of 
misery ! I had to face it alone, and I was only 
eleven years old ! 





CHAPTER XII. 




WITH UNCLE JOSH. 

NCLE JOSH came to fetch me in 
person. This was an added blow, 
for it had been settled that Miss De 
Lisle was to see me safely to his home. He was 
grumpier than ever, but did not seem in the 
least ashamed of himself I was struck by the 
gentle dignity with which my dear, ill-treated 
governess received his instructions about dis- 
charging the servants, arranging with the auc- 
tioneer, &c. How could she be so polite to 
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him ? I was tingling with rage on her account, 
full of misery on my own. But I had promised 
her to restrain myself. Good-bye to the old 
home, the old life ! 

Clinging tightly to my friend's hand, and 
dazed with grief, I stumbled down the portico 
steps, and along the short road to the station. 
A few moments, many farewell kisses, the 
whistle sounded, and I had left Miss Dorothy 
and Wandleton behind. I was alone with 
Uncle Josh. His red head and redder nose were 
opposite to me, above a newspaper wall. Misery 
overcame me, and found vent in a flood of tears. 

My companion presently put down his paper, 
and made a rough attempt to soothe my grief. 
His children were longing to see me, he said. 
But then he incautiously touched upon the sub- 
ject of " school." I was so fond of my book, he 
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remarked, that I was sure to be happy there, and 
would learn far better than with a governess. 
Thereupon indignation dried my tears, and I 
turned on him like a little fury. 

How dared he send me to school! I cried. 
Mamma had given me Miss De Lisle. What 
right had he to upset her arrangements — what 
right to dispose of me ? He was a cruel, 
wicked man, and had behaved still worse to 
Miss De Lisle than to me ! 

Uncle Josh did not say much in reply. Per- 
haps he was confounded by the sudden storm. 
Even a child's words may strike like hailstones 
sometimes. But there was an ugly look in his 
eyes, and presently, when I had to stop for 
breath, he coldly remarked that my conduct 
proved how badly Miss De Lisle had brought 
me up, and that school was the best place for 
rebellious, ill-tempered children. 
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This second allusion to my dear Miss Dorothy 
reduced me to a miserable silence. Had I really 
done her discredit ? I thought with remorse of 
her tender injunctions to be submissive to my 
new guardian. So I said no more, and felt igno- 
miniously impotent But I was not cowed, and 
resisting the impulse to fly to the farthest comer 
of the carriage and sob out my pain, I sat bolt 
upright with my eyes fixed on uncle's big nose. 
Dick and I had often noticed that it worried 
him to be stared at, and we thought he was 
ashamed of his most prominent feature. So I 
revelled in the petty revenge of glaring at it with 
an air of contempt. This certainly made him 
uncomfortable, for he fidgeted about and shifted 
his newspaper screen half a dozen times. Then 
the entrance of other passengers, with whom he 
began to chat, put an end to my little demon- 
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stration. But I am sure he did not find me a 

pleasant companion, and was heartily glad when 
the double railway journey was over, and we 
reached the door of The Elms. 



It was natural that I should feel strange and 
forlorn in my new home without Miss De Lisle, 
and with no one to love me ; but it was partly 
my own fault that I remained so desperately 
unhappy there. 

My obnoxious uncle was away in the City all 
day, only returning at supper-time, shortly be- 
fore I went to bed. And on Sundays, what with 
going twice to church, doing justice to four solid 
meals,* and taking naps in his arm-chair, his 
time was so well filled that it was easy to avoid 
collision. I kept out of his way as much as 
possible, and refrained from staring at his nose ; 
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and it seemed to me that he v/as rather afraid of 
provoking fresh scenes. My aunt was kind in a 
careless way, and Cousin May did her best to 
reconcile me to my new surroundings by letting 
me read all her books. 

I soon felt that this cousin was my best friend 
in the house. But she was quite grown up, and 
had so many domestic duties on her hands, so 
many friends to visit, that I did not see much 
of her. She had a lively, pleasant face, and all 
she did — from playing the piano to making 
tarts or washing her baby brother — was done 
with pretty grace and alacrity. The first day 
I came she helped me to unpack my trunks, and, 
seeing that I did not know where to put my 
books and childish treasures, coaxed her mother 
into giving me a big cupboard on the landing 
for my sole use. That, she said, would help me 
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to settle down and be happy. But how could 
I settle down ? I was like a plant torn up by 
the roots. Cousin May was puzzled by my per- 
sistent grief. She could not understand why I 
should fret so much for Miss De Lisle, who 
after all, she said, was only my governess. 

And as time went on and I still fretted, every 
one was vexed. I was told that it was open 
wickedness to pine for a stranger when among 
blood relations. Did I think they were 
enemies ? 

I did, and was full of bitterness. Had not 
Aunt Josh declined to take in my governess, 
and seconded uncle's plan of sending me to 
school ? 

And when I entreated her to let me go and 
see Miss De Lisle (whose home was only a few 
miles distant) just once, before the school term 
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began, the request was refused. It would only 
unsettle me more, she said. Perhaps so, but at 
least the concession would have softened my 
heart towards my new rulers. As it was, I 
resented their efforts to wean me from my 
dearest friend, and hugged my misery by crying 
my heart out among the Wandleton relics in 
the big cupboard. 

That cupboard was my sanctuary, my refuge ; 
for in this bustling household, with its con- 
tinual stream of visitors, I felt an imperative 
craving for solitude. This was only because 
I was wretched, I thought, but I found later 
that the habit of solitude, learnt as I had learned 
it at Wandleton, in the impressionable years of 
childhood, is one that remains through life. In 
Uncle Josh's house solitude had many advan- 
tages. It meant escape from criticism, and 
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freedom to scribble tear-blotted letters to Miss 
De Lisle and glean comfort from the loving 
replies assuring me that my troubles would soon 
be over, and that I should certainly find school 
life more tolerable than I expected.. And before 
long I began to feel that anything^ even school, 
would be preferable to this moping inactivity* 

Things brightened when Cousin Ellen came 
home at Michaelmas. She was only a few 
years my senior, and a handsome dark-eyed 
girl, full of fun and merriment On her stiff 
visits to Wandleton, and at grandpapa's Christ- 
mas parties, she had only shown me her com- 
pany manners, and I had no idea how nice and 
jolly she could be. She was so funny that I 
almost forgot my troubles. And she promised 
to initiate me in all the secrets of school life. 
Though most probably, she said, I should be 

16 
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among the little ones^ and not in the second 
class with herself. 

This remark slightly disconcerted me. I was 
not a little one, I retorted — I was over eleven 
years of age. 

" Oh, but you have only been taught at home, 
you know ; you certainly won't be in our class. 
All the better for you. We do horribly difficult 
lessons I " 

This was not encouraging. My lessons had 
never been horribly difficult Ellen must be 
very clever, and she certainly played the piano 
a hundred times better than I. No doubt she 
thought me quite a baby, for, although only 
fourteen, she was as big as her sister, and had 
a real, grown-up sweetheart about whom she 
talked as rapturously as Dick talked of Rita. 
And she also had a boxful of wonderful valen- 
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Jtines sent to her by unknown admirers. Her 
confidences opened my eyes to my own insig- 
nificance, I had no lovers to boast of — unless 
I might count as such two of Dick's smaller 
schoolfellows who had come to blows for my 
sake at one of Rita's little tea-parties. I had 
once had a romantic attachment, it was true, 
but I could not talk of that, for it had been 
unrequited. Two years before, the biggest boy 
at Dr. Yorke's school had captured my heart 
by his superb appearance as the pirate hero of 
that thrilling drama, " The Red Rover." Those 
** breaking up " theatricals had been a source of 
the tenderest emotion, but I had jealously kept 
my delicate secret, and Ellen never knew why 
I was so fond of sea songs, especially of " I'm 
afloat, I'm afloat," as sung by my Rover. 

Indeed, my real troubles had made me forget 
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that I was in love, until Ellen's confidences re- 
minded me of the fact. So she found in me a 
very sympathetic listener, and we became great 
friends during those brief holidays. And seeing 
how lightly she anticipated her return to Miss 
Heathcote's establishment, I too began "to feel 
less alarmed by the prospect of going there. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



AT SCHOOL. 




lEVERTHELESS, when the fatal 
day came, all my courage oozed out 
at my finger tips long before I 
reached Clapham. It was horrible to find my- 
self seated in a prim drawing-room, and eyed by 
the two prim ladies to whose mercies I was 
consigned. Ellen had mimicked them so beau- 
tifully that I knew at once that the tall, grey- 
haired sister was Miss Grace, and the short 



snub-nosed one Miss Hester ; but this knowledge 
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did not in the least diminish the fluttering of 
my heart. Sleek Aunt Josh, calmly discussing 
various points about extras and accomplish- 
ments, became suddenly dear to me, and I 
clung nervously to her hand. 

What did I care at that moment for the brand 
new play-box (exactly like Dick's) that had just 
been taken down from the roof of the cab ! And 
presently I saw the cab drive away with Aunt 
Josh nodding cheerfully to us from its window. 

Then Ellen and I were sent upstairs to take 
off our things, and I saw the long dormitory the 
former had so often described to me, with the 
curtained recess at one end, whence ; Miss 
Midgetts, the under teacher, was wont to dart 
out at inopportune moments. We were not to 
sleep there, however, but in an inner room with 
only four beds, and mine and Ellen's were next 
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to each other. Here I was introduced to Miss 
Midgetts. She was a spare little woman, with 
a face like a withered apple, and with grizzled 
hair screwed up in a very small knob at the top 
of her head. She showed me where I was to 
put my clothes, and gave me such solemn in- 
structions about keeping them in order and well 
mended, that I felt burdened with the heaviest 
sense of responsibility. But Ellen seemed to be 
on the easiest terms with this alarming function- 
ary, and told me before her face that I wasn't to 
mind a word she said, for she was a good old 
soul, and would be sure to do all our mending 
for us. And then Miss Midgetts looked pleased, 
laughed in a feeble way, and remarked that if I 
was in a great hurry to go downstairs she would 
unpack my things and arrange them ** just for 



once." 
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" That's right, you old dear ! " cried Ellen ; 
" and you may unpack mine too. I want to see 
the girls before tea. Come along, Lily." 

She bounded gaily down a long flight of 
stairs, and I hurried after her with trembling 
steps. 

The opening of the schoolroom door was one 
of the worst moments of my life. 

Ellen left my side to rush into the arms of 
her special friends, while I stood where I was, 
afraid to move — a quivering target for the stares 
of strange eyes. There seemed to be hundreds 
of them ; but in reality there were about thirty 
girls all talking and laughing, and their voices 
smote like thunder on my excited nerves. It 
was all bewilderment and confusion. 

A young teacher took pity on my embarrass- 
ment, introduced me to some girls of my own 
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size, and showed me the locker for my books. I 
must have given very incoherent replies to her 
friendly words, and her inquiry whether I had 
been to school before made a great lump rise 
in my throat. 

"Never at school, always at home with my 
xlear governess," was my stammering answer. 
• One of the girls tittered, but the teacher 
looked at me with kind eyes, and said I should 
soon get used to school life, and be as happy as 
my Cousin Ellen. 

Then a loud bell began to ring, and we all 
trooped into the dining-room. 

Now I knew what a school tea was, having 
often shared the meals of Mrs. Johnson's pupils 
at Wandleton. But then, as a visitor, I used to 
regard the thick wedges of bread and butter and 
mugs of tepid milk and water as amusing novel- 
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ties. They were horrible now. I sat bolt 
upright, and made heroic efforts to gulp them 
down, but without success. It was hard enough 
to swallow my own tears. And all the time I 
was conscious of being closely observed by the 
prim ladies at top and bottom of the table. 

I think they were afraid that their " new girl ** 
was going to be ill, for when, in answer to their 
inquiries, I confessed that my head ached, I was 
allowed to go off to bed instead of returning to 
the schoolroom. How glad I was to escape 
from the hubbub and sob myself to sleep in £he 
hard little bed next to Ellen's I 

I had not slept half an hour, I thought, when, 
awakened by a clanging bell, I found it was six 
o'clock in the morning, and my first night at 
school over. Before the ringing ceased I was 
out of bed on the cold floor, and dressing in 
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nervous haste for fear of being too late for 
prayers. And many days passed before I could 
imitate Ellen's composed indifference to the 
startling summons. 

There was another ordeal to be gone through 
that first morning. I was examined by Miss 
Grace and Miss Hester, by the French and 
the English teacher. Ellen's predictions had 
made me very nervous as to my slender store of 
acquirements, and I expected to bring sad dis- 
credit on dear Miss De Lisle. But my easy 
home lessons had been learnt con ainore, and I 
soon found that the school standard was not 
alarmingly high. My answers were received 
with nods of approval, and I was put in the 
same class with big Cousin Ellen* Her astonish- 
ment increased my elation, and I began to con- 
ceive the possibility of being happy at school. 
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And though I was far behind her in arithmetic, 
Ellen helped me with that in return for the 
compositions I wrote for her. The lessons she 
found "so horribly difficult" were precisely 
those I liked best. Even the Sunday task of 
making notes of the sermons was no hardship, 
for, with my habit of scribbling, it was easy to 
put in a great deal out of my own head. And 
here I may as well say that my love of work 
soon earned me the good-will of all the teachers 
excepting that of the snuffy Scotchman who 
taught us writing and arithmetic, and was 
scandalized by my bad hand. But my taste for 
grammars and dictionaries seemed unnatural to 
the girls, and I was not popular with them. 
JLonely training had unfitted me for the give- 
and-take of school life, while homesick longings 
for Miss De Lisle often caused me fits of grief. 
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and renewed my craving for solitude. Here, at 

Clapham, the cloak cupboard was my only 

refuge ; and, though I was once discovered there 

sobbing my heart out, by Miss Midgetts, the 

kind woman kept my secret, and saved me from 

remark. 

And gradually the edge of my misery rubbed 

off. I was positively light-hearted sometimes, 

and made a few friends among the girls. But I 

never considered myself really one of them, and, 

as I always explained that I had been sent to 
school by mistake and should soon be taken 

away, was naturally regarded as an outsider. 

Meanwhile the China letters held out no 
hope of change. My mother had only just 
heard of Mrs. Church's death, and seemed to 
know nothing of uncle's proceedings. But Miss 
De Lisle kept alive my faith in the future. 
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Before long an unpleasant incident occurred to 
confirm my dislike for schoolgirls in general. 
One of my fellow-pupils had taken great pains 
to win my heart during the first forlorn days 
after my arrival. Her face displeased me; it 
was so coarse and cunning, but her friendly 
overtures took me by storm, and I became so 
confidential as to show her all the treasures con- 
tained in my little desk, including a lovely gold 
pencil, the parting gift of Miss De Lisle, The 
next time I opened the desk I missed the pencil 
from its usual place ; but the class-bell ringing 
just then I had no time for a regular search and 
forgot all about it. A few days later there was 
a great commotion in the school ; we were all 
summoned before Miss Heathcote and told that 
my new friend had been convicted of a series of 
petty thefts. Her pilferings were held up for 
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recognition, and behold, my gold pencil was 
among them ! This was a terrible experience, 
and I shall never forget my horror at hearing 
the criminal confess her guilt, and seeing her 
publicly disgraced. I felt almost as ashamed as 
though I had been in her place, and was quite 
sorry that I had claimed the pencil. But many 
bigger crimes were also brought home to her, 
and she was dismissed from the school. 

My next friend was of a very different kind. 
She was a dear, clever girl, about my own age, 
and even more forlorn than myself She spent 
nearly all her holidays at school, for her mother 
had married again and lived abroad. She was 
much brighter and more courageous than I, and, 
instead of crying in the cloak cupboard, held her 
own against every one by her wit and sauciness. 

Ellen and I were on excellent terms without 
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being very intimate. She rather despised my 
love of work, and chummed with the bigger girls 
whose thoughts were given to love and marriage, 
and who scrambled through their tasks with 
the one object of getting them done. 

I was spurred to industry by a double motive, 
and stronger than the love of knowledge was the 
wish to do honour to Miss De Lisle. For Miss 
Heathcote had given me leave to invite her to 
the examination at the end of term. And when 
that important day arrived, the sight of her 
sweet face in the front row of parents and 
guardians robbed the ordeal of all its terrors, 
and, inspired by her loving glances, I got through 
my share of the performance without a blunder. 
Her approval was more precious than the prize 
I so proudly showed her, and for which I had 
worked so hard. 
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My budding conceit was soon checked by 
Aunt Joshua's blank looks. I thought she would 
have been pleased to see that I was less stupid 
and backward than she expected, and would like 
me much better after hearing Miss Heathcote's 
words of praise. But she took no notice of my 
little triumph, and all the way to The Elms 
scolded Ellen so smartly for her laziness that 
the poor girl began the holidays in floods of 
tears. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



DEFIANCE. 




OW at last Dick and I were together 
again, but he was no longer "all 
mine." I was still the rebel of the 
family, still at The Elms under protest. My 
Dick had the happier temper that always ac- 
commodates itself to circumstances. Everybody 
liked him — even grim Uncle Joshua had a laugh 
for his jokes, but, excepting kind Cousin May, no 
one liked me. My blunt remarks on uncle's 
interpretation of his duty as executor had too 
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much truth in them to be palatable, and, with- 
out doubt, I was very rude and unpleasant. 
Dick's position was different. He had no 
personal grievance to complain of, and found 
the bustling household of The Elms a pleasant 
exchange for the monotony of our Wandleton 
home. So he could not understand my resent- 
ment, and disapproved of my hostile attitude. 

One day, when I had been more defiant than 
usual, Dick took me to task about my behaviour. 
" Look here, Lily," he said, " you're a little 
donkey ! What's the use of kicking against the 
pricks ? You are perfectly right in the main ; 
of course Uncle Josh should have left you with 
Miss De Lisle at Wandleton until he knew what 
mamma wished to be done. But you*d be a deal 
happier if you would just hold your tongue and 
be amiable. After all, Christmas is much jollier 
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here than it ever was at old stfck-in-the-mud 
Wandleton ! '* 

Now this was a very low view to take of the 
matter. I was disappointed in Dick. I firmly 
believed that all my indignation was for Miss 
De Lisle's wrongs, but probably my own rankled 
deepest. Still, when even grown folks find it 
hard to disentangle their motives there is some 
excuse for a girl of eleven acknowledging to 
none but the best. 

"What do I care for the fun," I loftily 
rejoined, ** when everybody, excepting May, is so 
horribly spiteful about Miss De Lisle ? Why 
they Iiate us to love her!" And I reminded 
Dick how, on Christmas Day, dear grandpapa 
told me that he had meant to invite our gover- 
ness to meet us at dinner, but that Uncle Josh 
had said it wouldn't do. 
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" Wouldn't do," I repeated, impetuously; " that 
is their stock phrase when they want to be 
tyrannical ! And they won't even let me go 
to see Miss De Lisle ! " 

" Oh, come, come ! " replied Dick, the peace- 
maker ; " it wasn't quite that. Aunt only said 
she couldn't spare a servant to take you. I'm 
sure she'd let you go alone." 

A bright idea seized me. "Let us go there 
together, Dick! I'll write and tell Miss De 
Lisle to expect us to-morrow. She said we 
might come whenever we liked." 

" Not to-morrow!" replied Dick, thoughtfully, 
and cutting away at his pencil ; " there's no such 
hurry. I promised uncle I would take Ellen 
to see the skating at Enderley. Another day 
will do just as well for Miss Dc Lisle." 

Being already vexed with Dick's amiability 
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to our oppressors, I looked on his refusal as a 
base desertion to the enemy's camp. 

"You don't care either for me or Miss De 
Lisle ! " I cried angrily, and stamping my foot, 
" I mean to go to-morrow, and I'll go without 
you." 

" Oh ! don't be a goose ! " laughed my brother. 
"Why won't you see that you would get a great 
deal more of your own way if you only gave 
in a little ? Besides, I thought you wanted to 
see the skating too. I shall go and talk to 
Ellen, she is never cross." 

And off he went, taking with him a lovely 
sketch he had begun for me. 

Now indeed I felt betrayed, but I resolved to 
stick to my flag. 

The next morning, when we were all as- 
sembled at breakfast, I opened fire by saying 
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that I supposed there would be no objection to 
my spending the day with Miss De Lisle. Aunt 
Josh hesitated and glanced doubtfully at her 
husband. I looked at him with an assured air, 
although my heart beat fast, and Dick was 
giving me warning kicks under the table. 

Uncle Josh put down his knife and fork and 
stared at me for a moment. 

" I'm afraid we can't spare your Highness the 
coach and six to-day," he said, mockingly, " but 
you can go alone if you choose. There's a 
*'bus' to within a few yards of your friend's 
doorstep." 

As I was known to be a timid child, and 
unaccustomed to go about alone, he thought 
this would settle the question. 

For once I was prudent, merely murmured : 
** Thank you, uncle ! " made a show of eating 
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more eggs and bacon, and took no notice of 
Ellen's titters. But no sooner had Uncle Josh 
got into his creaking boots and set off for the 
City, than I flew upstairs, put on hat and jacket, 
took some money from my treasure box, and 
hunted for an umbrella. 

Dick had followed me, and now delighted my 
heart by offering to accompany me and break 
his promise about the skating. I threw my 
arms round his neck and accepted the offer. 
He was flying off to disappoint Ellen when I 
called him back. No! He had better not 
come after all, I said; it would only get him 
into trouble. "And besides," I added, substituting 
pride for magnanimity, " I want to show Uncle 
Josh that Fm not a bit frightened to go alone." 

" Afraid ! No, why should you be ? " ex- 
claimed Dick, who knew nothing of my secret 
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tremors as to the roughs and drunken men so 
often abroad in this waterside suburb. " You're 
plucky enough for anything. It will be best 
for me to keep my promise to Ellen. Til go 
with you next time." 

Aunt Josh was astounded when I popped my 
head in at the dining-room door and told her I 
would be back by six o'clock at latest. 

" Oh ! you can't go alone ! " she exclaimed. 

" Uncle said I might," was my rejoinder, and 
I scampered off, purse in hand. 

Kind Cousin May ran after me and bade 
Dick see me into the right omnibus. I started 
on my journey a very triumphant rebel. A 
long drive through miles of dingy suburbs 
brought me to my destination. Wedged in 
between two fat women I could not make the 
conductor put me down until the proper turning 
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was passed, but I had not walked many yards 
before I met dear Miss De Lisle. Her sweet 
face was beaming with pleasure, and she had 
been on the look-out for me for the last hour. 
But I could see she was a little vexed that 
Dick had not come too. 

I was mad with happiness that day. I had 
found a new self, a chattering, laughing, excited 
self, almost as different from the dreamy child 
of the Wandleton days as from the resentful 
little person who moped at The Elms, or the 
demure, hard-working schoolgirl at Clapham. 
In the joy of being once more with friends, 
hearing nothing but loving words, I felt as 
buoyant as an indiarubber ball. And Miss 
Dorothy's mother and father vied with their 
daughter in petting and making much of me. 
Both were indignant with Uncle Josh, and 
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blamed his conduct to their child and his efforts 
to keep me away from her, in terms that were 
muisic to my ears. Miss De Lisle alone made 
excuses for him, tried to say a word in his 
favour ; but then she was famous for discovering 
good in all men, and never allowed that any 
one could act spitefully on purpose. Besides, 
it wasn't worth while to be angry with him, she 
added, for his power was almost at an end. 
And thereupon she produced a treasure in the 
shape of a long letter from papa, enclosing a 
3horter one for myself. It had been directed 
to Wandleton and had only just reached her. 

How I gloated over the familiar sheets of 
** foreign post" and the beloved handwriting, 
firm and clear, in which I was addressed as " My 
darling Lily ! " And the contents of the letter 
were eminently comforting, although they spoke 
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of sad things. For my father wrote both to 
Miss De Lisle and me of the shock that the 
news of grandmamma's death had been, and 
how it had upset dear mamma, while she was 
still ailing after the birth of Baby Jem. And 
he went on to say how glad he was that we had 
Miss De Lisle to take care of us at Wandleton, 
and that even if he were detained in China, 
mamma would soon join us with the children, 
and make the old house her home. She needed 
change, and he was already looking out for a 
comfortable ship. 

And not a word was said about Uncle Josh, 
although, as Miss De Lisle remarked, a copy 
of grandmamma's will had been sent out, and 
papa must know that his brother was one of 
the executors. 

What, then, would he and mamma say when 
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they learnt that the old home had been broken 
up, the house let to strangers, their friend dis- 
missed like a servant, and myself sent to 
school ? I flourished the precious letter in the 
air and cried that the hour of triumph was at 
hand. 

Old Mr. De Lisle clapped his hands and 
applauded my spirit, but dear Miss Dorothy 
looked pained and shook her head. 

" Have you forgotten, Lily, that we should 
forgive our enemies ? " she said, gravely. 

" Oh ! rU forgive them with all my heart — 

when — we have got the better of them," was 

my unchristian reply. 

Miss De Lisle did not join in the laughter of 

the old people, and my savage exultation soon 

gave way to milder thoughts. I went into the 

little, frost-bound back garden to look at my 
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beloved rose-bushes, and their dry stems re- 
newed my longings for the old playgrounds. 
If mamma came home surely she would turn 
out the Wandleton tenants, and we should go 
back there in triumph, rose-bushes and all! 
But Miss De Lisle warned me not to let my 
hopes run too far ahead ; I must wait quietly 
and believe that mamma would plan everything 
for the best. And she turned the conversation 
to other things, until we were called in to din- 
ner. Such a nice little dinner ! Miss Dorothy 
had chosen my favourite dishes: veal cutlets, 
and hasty pudding, and there was a delicious 
cake made on purpose for me by her kind 
mother. 

The grey winter hours flew like lightning, 
and, before I had poured out half my soul, 
evening closed in, and it was time to look out 
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for an omnibus. I could not speak a word at 
tea; it was so dreadful to tear myself away 
from these kind friends ! If I could only have 
stayed all night 1 

My dear governess would not let me make 
the whole dark journey alone ; she went more 
than half-way with me, and put me under the 
special care of the red-faced conductor. The 
weather was bitterly cold, and snow was falling 
in thick flakes when I was put down by the old 
Huguenot cemetery. I nervously hurried down 
a lonely by-road and across a bit of common 
to The Elms, and was a very damp and be- 
draggled heroine by the time I reached its door. 
Fortunately my uncle had not yet returned 
from the city, and when, an hour later, I en- 
countered him at supper no allusion was made 
to my escapade. 
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And from that time no more opposition was 
offered to my visiting Miss De Lisle, and Dick 
and I went to her several times during the 
holidays. I boasted that it was by my prowess 
that the dragon was slain ; but probably uncle 
too had received China letters, and began to see 
that he had overstrained his powers. 

One thing, however, was plain — that he dis* 
liked me more than ever — owed me a lasting 
grudge and, as the Italian saying goes, had 
" tied it to his finger for future remembrance." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



NEW EXPERIENCES. 




HE rest of the holidays passed pretty 
peaceably. Sustained by the good 
news from China, I became more 
sociable and ceased to shut myself up to brood 
over my wrongs. For I could not bear to be 
away from Dick, and he entered heartily into 
all that went on in the house, and scolded me 
if I wished to keep out of the fun. 

And just in these days I made the acquain- 
tance of " Nicholas Nickleby,*^ " Dombey and 
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Son," and " Jane Eyre,*' These books, the latter 
especially, made an epoch In my life. I was lifted 
out of myself, above my petty though genuine 
troubles, and v/hen I came down to earth again 
I made a grand discovery, I could look at 
things from an outside and impersonal point of 
view ; I had gained a new faculty, and suddenly 
recognized the humour of daily life. Not that 
this faculty was always with me, nor — ^so far as 
I can remember— did it effect any improve* 
ment in my outward behaviour, I believe that 
I still showed my sense of the injustice that 
had torn me from Miss De Lisle by making 
myself intensely disagreeable to my uncle and 
aunt« But I suffered much less ; there was an 
inward change, a mental development ; and 
when the new faculty chanced to be active I 
found myself watching all that went on with 
a keen, if secret, amusement. 
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I ceased to wonder that Aunt Josh had found 
"Jane Eyre" improper, and after the first chapters 
had forbidden May to read it aloud to us. I 
knew now how it must have jarred on her 
prim little creeds and observances. My new 
reading had not only given me new eyes, but 
quickened my powers of observation. I was 
always speculating in what way Dickens, or 
this marvellous Currer Bell, would have de- 
scribed all that I saw around me! The evan- 
gelical tea-parties for instance, where games of 
forfeits and blindman's-buff were sandwiched 
between extemporary prayers and chapters of 
the Bible, and spiritual and material refresh- 
ments pressed on the guests with equal 
unction. 

Dick and I tried in vain to make our cousins 
see the comic side of these festivities, and Aunt 
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Josh took us severely to task for our scoffing 
remarks. 

And of course, when we found that all our 
sins of this kind were referred to our epis- 
copalian training, we frequently took poor 
grandmamma's name in vain by quoting her 
as our authority for audacious criticisms on 
the beliefs cherished at The Elms, Equally 

of course Dick's remarks were made in a 
pleasant, mine in an unpleasant, manner, and 

the chief share of reproof fell to me. 

So on the whole, and much as I Jiated school 
life, the return to the Clapham establishment 
was not very doleful I liked the lessons, and 
felt assured of the pleasantest relations with all 
the teachers, excepting the irritable gentle, 
man who superintended the writing and arith- 
metic class. My self-conceit would have been 
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considerably dashed had I understood how 
moderate was the standard of acquirement at 
the Misses Heathcote's school, how superficial 
the instruction supplied there. But the sisters 
were refined and kindly women, and their rule 
was just and liberal. 

My home education prevented me from 
having the schoolgirl instinct of regarding 
teachers as natural enemies, to be defied and 
deceived in every possible way ; and this, even 
more than my industry, helped me to gain the 
Misses Heathcote's favour. Yet in this second 
term I nearly lost it, and all through my studies 
of ** Nicholas Nickleby." 

It happened in this wise : 

My friend Rita Yorke was now at a finishing 
school in a distant county. Rita, as I have said, 
was distractingly pretty ; she was fifteen years 
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old, and no seclusion sufficed to keep ofT 
admirers. Consequently all letters addressed 
to her were opened by the superior authorities. 
She had written to me during the holidays 
complaining bitterly of the rigid discipline of 
this new school, and inquiring how I got on 
at mine. How could I tell her I preferred 
teachers to fellow-pupils ! Tell that to Rita 
who had passed all her life at school! To 
rebellious, saucy Rita, always so popular with 
her comrades, so unpopular with her mistresses, 
so notorious a ringleader in all revolts against 
constituted government ! Her bright, blue eyes 
would have flashed contempt at the confession. 
She would have thought me a sneak or a 
humbug. Perhaps I loved her so much because 
of our unlikeness. She would never have under- 
stood my craving for solitude, my shrinking 
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from the turmoil of school-life! When Rita 
was sad she confided her sorrows to a dozen 
friends ; she never would have shut herself in 
A cloak cupboard to cry her heart out alone. 
There was no morbid reserve in Rita ; she had 
no shyness, was always at ease, knew of no 
conflict between dreams and realities. Ac- 
cordingly I showed my sympathy with her 
woes by writing in her own strain. 

Dating my letter from " Dothegirls Hall," I 
gave a vivid description of the peculiarities of 
Miss Hester and Miss Grace as seen from the 
** big girl " point of view affected by Ellen and 
her set, and dilated on the shortness of our 
commons, the length of our prayers, and gave 
dark hints as to the probable disposal of the 
contributions levied for the missionary box. 
And of course I laid on the colours as thickly 
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as possible, and thought my production to be 
quite in the style of Charles Dickens. 

One afternoon, when sitting at my desk 
wrestling with the difficulties of Noel et Chap* 
sal, I was startled by a summons to Miss 
Heathcote's private room. My class-mates 
looked up in surprise. 

" You're in for it ! " said one. 

" This means mischief, Lily Grey," said another. 

So in spite of a clear conscience I obeyed 
the call with some disquiet. I found the two 
principals and the English mistress seated, like 
a Council of Three, all in a row behind a big 
table. There was an awful gravity in their 
eyes when I appeared before them. 

Miss Hester settled her spectacles on her 
nose, cleared her throat, and handed me a 
letter. 
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" Did you write this, Lily Grey ? " she asked, 
slowly and solemnly. 

My cheeks burned as I recognized my own 
letter to Rita, which, by the way, was only 
-signed with a nickname given me by my friend. 

"Yes, I did," I stammered, with an odd 
feeling in my throat* 

"And pray," asked Miss Hester and Miss 
Grace, both speaking at once, the younger just 
a word behind the elder, " did you feel justified 
in making these — these extraordinary state- 
ments about our establishment?" 

A sudden wave of anger quenched my shame, 
and I answered boldly : 

" I did not know my letters were opened* I 
sent this to a friend, and I made it as funny as I 
could because she is so wretched at her school." 

The sisters exchanged glances ; the English 
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mistress quickly raised her hand to her mouth, 
and her eyes were no longer stern. 

**You have not answered our question, Lily 
Grey," resumed the Misses Heathcote, with 
deeper gravity ; " we will answer yours after- 
wards." 

I grew hotter than before, but despair gave 
me courage. 

"Oh, please, it was all nonsense," I said, 
desperately. *' You know I like you, and I like 
the work ; but of course I Itate being at school, 
and Uncle Josh had no right to send me here. 
It isn't your fault, and you are kind. I only 
complained in fun." 

The Council of Three were silent for a 
moment Again their ey^s met. Then Miss 
Hester handed me another letter, saying : " Now 
read the very proper reply your friend sends you." 
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The written words danced before my eyes. 
It was a stiff note from Rita, stating that " she 
failed to understand how I could send her so 
extraordinary and shocking a letter, and that 
I had entirely mistaken the sense of her pre* 
vious epistle." When did Rita call her letters? 
** epistles ! " Yet the writing was certainly hers ! 

I threw down the " epistle," my eyes blinded 
by indignant tears. That Rita should have 
betrayed me in this fashion ! My one friend, 
Rita ! 

" How should I have known that Rita's 
schoolmistress was a suspicious old cat if she 
had not told me so ? " I cried, in a defiant tone* 

"We trust that you feel rebuked for your 
folly," said the sisters, very coldly, but with less 
sternness. " The letters were forwarded to us 
by the lady, of whom you wrote with so much 
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disrespect. We do not interfere with our pupils' 
correspondence, but for your friend's sake we 
would advise you to be careful what you write 
to her in future." 

. " I will never write to her again," I sobbed ; 
" she isn't my friend any more." 

Then, with a few words of admonition on 
•* the levity of my conduct," I was dismissed to 
my studies and heard no xnore of the affair. 
Considering the contents of the confiscated 
letter, I felt that I was treated with great 
generosity. Not a syllable had been said of 
my caricatures of Miss Hester and Miss Grace. 
It is true I had told Rita that her "sus- 
picious old cat " was ten times worse than our 
mistresses, but I had sketched their peculiarities 
with, pitiless exaggeration. My heart warmed 
to the ladies from that day, and strangely 
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enough the stiff English mistress whom I had 
also described showed me a marked increase 
of favour. But Rita's " epistle " filled me with 
bitterness. I had lost my friend, and I thought 
for ever. Only itionths afterwards I learnt 
from her own lips that my unlucky letter had 
been intercepted and first shown to her by the 
** suspicious old cat," who had also dictated 
the prim disavowal that had stabbed me so 
cruelly. 

Not long after that dreadful day our school 
routine was interrupted in a very unexpected 
manner. Ellen and I woke up one morning 
with hot heads and sore throats. Miss Hester 
and Miss Grace came fluttering about us like 
scared hens. The household was in alarm ; the 
doctor whispered of scarlatina, we were promptly 
removed to a distant room, fussed over, dosed and 
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kept in bed. Ellen's throat was much inflamed, 
mine very little. Aunt Josh was sent for in 
haste, the doctor consulted, and the next day we 
were swathed in blankets, packed into a fly, and 
conveyed to grandpapa's house. It was a 
charming adventure ; and Ellen and I privately 
agreed that our scarlatina was nothing but a fit 
of indigestion caused by a clandestine supper 
party in our bedroom, when, being startled by 
the approach of footsteps, we had nearly choked 
ourselves by swallowing the skin of our German 
sausage as the safest mode of getting it out of 
sight* 

Certainly our illness was of the mildest kind. 
Aunt Josh gave us delicious cool drinks and 
nursed us with care ; we were very contented in- 
valids, and able to freely enjoy grandpapa's hos- 
pitality for some time before Miss Hester and 
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Miss Grace would consent to take us back. And 
by then more China letters had been received ; 
mamma was coming over with all my brothers 
and sisters, and was expected to arrive in June. 
Uncle and aunt pretended to believe that I 
should remain at the school they had chosen for 
me ; but I knew better, and so did Miss De 
Lisle. My days at Clapham were numbered. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



SUNSHINE AT LAST! 




ES ! My dear ones were really coming! 
When I next entered the doors of the 
Clapham school I knew that all — 
mother and uncle, sisters and tiny brothers, 
Chinese maid and Chinese man — had already 
embarked, and were sailing over the sea to 
England. Nevertheless my joy was not perfect. 
Personal anxieties thrust themselves in the way, 
and I was very restless and unsettled. In spite 
of Miss De Lisle*s assurances I had dreadful 
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fears sometimes that after' all mamma might 
approve of Uncle Josh's arrangements and leave 
me at school. For my mother's last letter to me, 
written in the midst of her packing, was dis- 
appointingly brief. It contained no word of 
censure on Uncle Josh, only spoke of the happi- 
ness of seeing " her little Lily " again, and her 
hope that " little Lily " was good and diligent. 
I already thought myself grown up, and so it 
never struck me that to mamma I was still a little 
child with whom she could scarcely discuss the 
doings of my elders* And with Ellen's asser- 
tions that I should have to remain her school* 
mate daily dinned into my ears, Miss Dorothy's 
hopes began to seem unfounded. Then, too,, 
the voyages of sailing ships were of very un- 
certain length. What if mamma did not come 
until the midsummer holidays were over ? Was 
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there not a fearful probability that I might be 
again consigned to Miss I^eathcote's care ? 

I used to lie alwake at night revolving these 
fateful questions, and they reappeared in a still 
more tormenting form in my dreams. I grew 
thin, and pale, and languid ; my appetite failed, 
and my head often ached. Nevertheless I 
plodded industriously at my lessons. While 
busied with these I could forget future uncer- 
tainties. I wanted mamma to think me very 
clever ; I wanted to have prizes to show her ; I 
wanted to excel in everything, and was very 
proud of my perseverance in working hardest at 
all that was most difficult to me. 

To think of the precious time I wasted then 
and in after years on the study of music ! It 
makes me shudder now. I bad not the smallest 
natural aptitude for any branch of the art, and 
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expended a vast amount of energy in achieving 
very mediocre results. But in the days of my 
youth piano-playing was an indispensable ac- 
complishment ; and even toy dear niother, seeing 
my love for it, never found courage to check my 
aspirations by so much as a "hint that I aimed at 
the unattainable. It is only of recent years that 
parents and guardians have begun to realize that 
the labours of Sisyphus may not be the best of 
mental disciplines. 

And possibly, even had the hint been given, 
my self-will would have been too strong to 
benefit by it; for the young find it hard to 
believe that any aim is unattainable, or to recog* 
nize the wisdom of turning. their energies into 
the fittest channels. 

Meanwhile, now that the door of escape was 
about to open, the timp seemed to drag with 
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leaden slowness ; I was too self-absOrbed to . be 
sociable with my companions, did not care for 
them, and yet — illogically enough — felt hurt by 
their not caring for me. I thought the big girls 
exceedingly silly with their constant chatter 
about dress and the young men they saw in 
church, and I did not get on with those of my 
own age because they laughed at my earnestness 
for work. I had not yet discovered that a child 
trained in loneliness is always at a disadvantage 
with her contemporaries : beyond them in reflec- 
tion, behind them in social knowledge. Any- 
how, I was most at ease with little ones and 
grown-up folk. To be popular at school one 
must belong to a party, and I had filways main- 
tained an outside position, as an independent 
member. Why should I meddle in the passions 
and disputes stirring this miniature world when 
I was so soon to be quit of it all 1 
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My cousin and I drifted asunder altogether in 
this last term. She belonged to the big-girl set 
now, despised my ardour for books, and deeply 
offended me by declaring that Miss Hester and 
Miss Grace only flattered and made much of me 
in the hope of retaining me as a pupil. There 
may have been a grain of truth in this, but I 
incline to think that diligent attention will 
always win favour with those whose mission it is 
to hammer knowledge into stubborn brains. 

The days were lengthening now, the hawthorn 
flowering in the suburban lanes where we took 
our prim walks and talked Clapham French. 
My thoughts were always out on the ocean with 
the vessel that was bearing my dear ones 
nearer and nearer. When, when would they 
come ? Aunt Josh came to see us one day, but 
had nothing to tell me, and seemed almost 
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offended when I inquired if my father had not 
written again. But the following afternoon I 
was summoned to the drawing-room by a more 
welcome visitor. It was dear Miss De Lisle, and 
she brought me glad tidings. My father had 
written to ask her to engage a furnished house 
for mamma and the children, and even if they 
had not arrived by midsummer, she was to take 
command of the new home and have me with 
her again. 

I understood now why Aunt Josh had been 
so short in her replies. No news had yet come 
of the precious ship — it was too soon — but the 
underwriters were to let us know directly she 
was signalled. Underwriters, I thought, must 
be akin to angels ! That day I could say good- 
bye to Miss De Lisle without tears. Soon there 
would be no more good-byes between us, and I 
should have both my mothers ! 
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And now I trod oh air for the short remainder 

of the term ; almost loved my companions, and 
learnt my lessons in a dream. Then came the 
examination ; everything went well ; the school 
broke up ; farewells Were exchanged. With a 
smiling face I saw Ellen drive away from the 
door with Aunt Josh, and then set off in triumph 
with dear Miss Dorothy tb the home prepared 
for mamma. It was at Kensington, a new part 
of the world for me, and it proved to be a 
delightful, old-fashioned, red-brick mansion, full 
of comfortable, low-ceiled rooms on different 
levels. It looked out on the Park in front, and 
had a long, quaint garden behind. Steps fi'om 
the dining-room window led down. to the flower- 
beds, and beyond this ornamental part lay the 
kitchen garden and orchard, giving access to a 
wide meadow bounded by rural lanes. House^ 
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garden, and fields have long since vanished under 
piles of stone and brick ; only the great fig-tree 
that was the pride of our orchard still drags on 
a blackened old age in a garden plot somewhere 
to the rear of Queen's Gate. I was enchanted 
with everything, of course t I was . released 
from the school crowd ; I was again with dear 
Miss De Lisle. That in itself was bliss. 

" This is like our old life at Wandleton, after 
Mrs. Church's death, isn't it, Lily dear ? " said 
Miss Dorothy, as, after wandering hand in hand 
through house and garden, we sat dowa to our 
evening meal in the pleasant dining-room. Like 
it ! . It.was a million times better. With youthful 
ingratitude I forgot how I had regretted those 
days. For no shadow of coming grief hung 
over us now, only rainbow expectation of 
brighter joys. 
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And there was so much to be done in pre- 
paring things for the reception of our dear ones ! 
I fluttered from room to room with a delightful 
sense of grown-up responsibility as to cribs and 
baths and nursery arrangements. And all the 
time I chattered incessantly, pouring into my 
friend's ear the pent-up confidences of the past 
months. I had so much to tell her, and she 
had much to tell me. It was no small satis- 
faction to learn that both father and mother 
were seriously angry with Uncle Josh. Mamma 
could not forgive him for breaking up the 
Wandleton home, and selling off the old be- 
longings endeared to her by association. And 
I was never to go to school again — that was 
quite certain. 

Our household preparations done, our first 
pilgrimage was across the Park to my early 
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home. Surely both house and street were 
changed ! Both were so much smaller than I 
remembered them. And the rockwork at the 
end of the Serpentine was not quite of Alpine 
grandeur. But, on the other hand, I found new 
beauty in the glades and groves of Kensington 
Gardens, and learnt the charm of the Old Court 
Suburb. 

In a few days we were joined by dear Dick. 
He was taller and handsomer than ever, full of 
plans for his future as an artist, and determined 
to marry Rita directly he was old enough to 
leave school. 

And now the ship might arrive at any 
moment, and we hoped those nice underwriters 
would let us know in time for us to meet our 
travellers at the Docks. Dick was most anxious 
to go to the Docks. Day after day passed 
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in excited expectation ; soon the vessel was 
overdue, and Miss De Lisle's sweet face began 
to look anxious. But Dick and I had no fears ; 
we knew that all would go well, and insisted on 
sitting up quite late every night, for fear of 
missing the looked-for signal 

After all, happiness took us unawares. Dick 
and I were in the orchard, one afternoon, busily 
rigging up a swing, when we heard Miss De 
Lisle crying our names at the top of her voice. 
The ship was signalled, of course. We scampered 
madly up the steps, through the house, and there 
in the hall — were caught in our mother's arms ! 

Yes! this dark-eyed, sunburnt, smiling lady 
was my long lost mother; the sturdy, brown- 
haired little girl was Baby May; the two roly- 
poly, cropheaded boys, and the crowing baby 
held by a blue-robed Chinese, were the three 
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new brothers ; and the burly, bearded stranger 
behind was the boy uncle who had once been 
our playmate. All was delirious bewilderment — 
kisses, laughter, a few tears, cries of astonish- 
ment. I had expected to see the mother and 
uncle I had treasured in my memory, and 
behold they were utterly different, only their 
smiles were the same. And they were no less 
astonished by the tall lad and lass replacing the 
Dick and Lily of old days. 

Thus the new life began : a busy, varied, 
eager life, not without trials, but with much 
prosperity and many joys. And before long 
the family group was complete, for our dear 
father came to us, and went back to China no 
more. 

The tale of my 'Meft behind" life is done. 
Will my grandchildren care for it ? I do not 
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know ; but, remembering the pains of my child- 
hood, I pray that no like sorrows may cloud 
theirs. For even the new sunshine was some- 
times chilled by the shadow of those stormful 
years,. Some of my experiences worked for 
good, but others for harm. The spirit of loneli- 
ness clung to me still. The conflict between 
dreams and realities still went on and, even now 
— with the best of my life behind me-*-I am not 
quite sure that it has come to an end. 
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THE LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY £ s. d. 

MOFFAT. By their Son, John Smith Moffat. 
Containing the following Portraits, Illustrations 
and Maps : PORTRAITS of Robert and Mary 
Moffat at the age of 20, from Miniatures taksn 
prior to their departure to S. Africa, drawn by 
Rudolf Blind, and re-produced in Lithography; 
Cabinet portraits (more recently taken) in Wood- 
bury-type, with autograph facsimiles ; two MAPS 
executed by Stanford, of S. Africa, as it was in 
1820, and as it is at the present time ; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of Ormiston, Robert Moffa^s Birth- 
place, showing the monument recently erected, 
and of Kuruman, the Station in Bechuanaland, 
with which Robert Moffat was so long associated. 



Demy 8vo,, cloth, 520 passes — 1 o 18 

^ The plan adopted by Mr. John Smith MofTat in the presefat 
biography of his father and mother has been to^ leave the subjects 
of the memoir as far as possible to tell the story in their own words. 



Assiduous in their corriespondence with friends in £lngland, it has 
been possible to cover most of the ground in this way by means of 
a careful selection from their letters, supplemented only by such 
editorial note and comment as were found necessary to give 
coherency. Much additional life and vigour is thus imparted to 
the narrative, which will be found to present a true and dramatic 
account of the life and labours of one who must be regarded as the 
patriarch of missionary enterprise. 

THE LIFE and TIMES OF WILLIAM 

LLOYD GARRISON, 1805-1879 : The Story of 
His Life told by His Children. In two vols., with 
upwards of 20 Portraits and Illusts. Demy 8vo. i 10 o 

^ Compiled by Mr. Garrison's two sons, Wendell Phillips Garrison, 
Literary Editor of the Nation^ and his brother, F. J. Garrison, 
the above work is undoubtedly one of the most important oontribu* 
tions yet made to American history and biojp;raphy. Mr. Garrison's 
life was cast in stirring times. ^ But even for such times his career 
was eventful and even dramatic. The recital of it possesses, at 
times, almost the interest of romance. The Authors have had at 
their command a vast amount of manuscript material representing 
correspondence, reminiscences, memoranda of conversations with 
many distinguished people. AnK>ng those with whom Mr. Garrison 
was at one time or another during his career associated, may b« 
mentioned Whittier. Maria W.Chai)man, C^leb Gushing, Lafayette, 
'Wilbcrforce, Fowell Buxton, Daniel O'Connell, George Thomp. 
son, Zachary Macaul^, Clarkson, Harriett Martineau, Wendell , 

Phillips, Mrs. Opie, Haydon, Lady Byron, Sir John Bowringt 
Che Duchess of Sutherland, and others. « 
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THE DAWN of THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY IN ENGLAND : A Social Sketch of 
the Times. By John Ashton, Author of " Chap- 
books of the Eighteenth Century," " Social Life 
in the Reign of Queen Anne," " Humour, Wit, 
and Satire of the Seventeenth Century^** " English 
Caricature and Satire on Napoleon L," "Old 
Times," &c. With 115 Illustrations, drawn by the 
Author from Contemporary Engravings by Gilray, 
Rowlandson, and others. Two vols. Demy 8vo. i 10 o 

In this book, Mr. Ashton continues his pictures of social life in 
England, as exemplified in his '* Social Life in the reign of Queen 
Anne/' and " Ola Times," but on a somewhat broader basis than 
either of those works. He takes the first ten years of this century-^* 
years that scarcely seem to belong^ to it— when Gas was a marvel. 
Railroads were not, and Electricity but a olaything ; and, aided 
by Illustrations, from contemporary sources, he gives a sketch of 
the social life of the Dawn of the Nineteenth Century, sudi as 
has not yet been presented to the public. It will be found equally 
acceptable to the student and to the general reader. 



LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LON- 
DON. By Laurence Hutton. Crown 8vo. ... o 76 

" Is admirably carried out Every pa^e contains several facts, 

facts that have to be verified, and it is great praise to be able to say that 
these are generally accurate." — Atkefueunt. 

*' Mr. Laurence Hutton has worked out a felicitous idea' with industry, 
skill, and success. ...... It is a volume that everyor<e should possess 

who takes an interest in the local associations which London is so full 
of." — Standard. 

"Abounds with interesting facts concerning the residence of famous 

men in the capital It is well worth naving, and Mr. Hutton 

deserves the gratitude of the public for supplying it, —Daily News, 

*' A book which it is delightful either to read through or to glance at 
for ten minutes, with this advantage, that when it has served its turn of 
amusement it takes its poation on the shelves as a trustworthy book of 
reference, for which its admirable double index of names and places 
more than sufficiently equips \u'*'~Noies and Queries, 



ASHORTHISTORYOPTHE NETHER- 
LANDS (HOLLAND AND BELGIUM). By 
Alexander Young, Author of " The Comic and 
Tragic Aspects of Life," &c. Seventy-seven Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo., cloth. 07 

"A very readable account of Holland and Belgium during the most 
important period of their history. . . . He writes in a fresh, earnest and 
interesting manner, after a thorough study and digestion of his subject." 
--CriticQr. r.). 

" Scholarly and able work. . . . Will form a desirable supplement to 
Mr. Motley's works. . . . Excellent portraits and vie ws."~A'aittf»( AT. K.)« 



New and Recent Booksm 



REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH ORA- 
TIONS. With Introductions and Explanatory 
Notes by Charles Kendall Adams. i6mb., 
. Roxburgh Binding, gilt tops, 3 vols., in elegant 
cloth box ••• ... ... ... ... ... o 15 o 

The Volumes may also be had without box o 13 6 

These volumes consist of a selection of some of the more memor- 
able and representative Political Orations of the past two centuries, 
by men who are acknowledged masters of the Art of Political 
Oratory. The following list of speakers will give some idea of the 
extensive scope of these three volumes. 

CONTENTS. 
VOL. I. Sir John Eliot. — John Pym. — Lord Chatham. — Lord 
Mansfield.— Edmund Burke. VOL. II. William Pitt. -Charles 

/ames Fox. — Sir James Mackintosh. — Lord Erskine. VOL. 
II. George Canning. — Lord Macaulay. — Richard Cobden. — 
John Bright. — Lord Beaconsfield. — William Ewart Gladstone. 



REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 

ORATIONS, to lUustrate American Political 
History. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, 
by Alexander Johnston, Professor of Jurispru- 
dence and Political Economy in the College of 
New Jersey. i6mo., Roxburgh binding, gilt tops, 
3 vols., in elegant cloth box o 15 a 

This volume includes speeches by all America's best speakers, 
from Patrick Henry to Ganield and Beecher. Dealing in turn with 
the Questions of Colonialism, Constitutional Government, The Rise 
of Democracy, The Rise of Nationality^ The Anti- Slavery Struggle, 
Secession, Civil War and Reconstruction, Free Trade and Protec- 
tion, these orations, arranged chronologically, and carefully 
E'ouped into periods, present a sort of panorama of the Nation^ 
ife of the United States from the Colonial period to the present 
time. 

" By way of conclusion, we venture onc^ more to strongly recommend 
it to our raiders. It will increase their knowledge of mankind in general, 
and will help them, to better understand a greatt and friendly nation. "—• 
Saturday Revietv, 

*' A stud^ of some of die orations will repay anybody who can admire- 
good English and stirring eloquence, to say nothing of noble sentiment, 
such as we find in Daniel Webster's reply to Hayne on the subject of the- 
Union. "— />ai/ Mail Gaattie. 

*' These handsome volumes^ are deeply interesting to all political 
students. . . . The reader will be greatly assisted by Mr. Johnson's 
excellent introductions, and by the arrangement of the selections accord- 
ing to the historical epochs which they represent."— 7>a{i^ Newst 



THE ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 

AGES, A.D. 378-1515. Being the Lothian Prize 
Essay for 1884- By C. W. C. Oman, B.A., Fellow 
of Au Souls College, Oxford. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown Svo.y cloth ... • o 3 G 
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A Useful Bridal Gift. 

HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH 

MARRIED. Being a Handbook to Marriage. 
By a Graduate in the University of Matrimony. 
Square Imperial l6mo., cloth elegant 

Fine edition of the above work^ bound in orna- 
mental cloth bindings, viz., white vellum, silver or 
gold cloths, extra gilt, bevelled boards, and gilt 
edges, in box. Suitable for presentation 

Under the quaint title of one of Skelton's Sermons, " How to be 
Happy Tfumrh Married," the author has much to say regarding 
all aspects of the married state. The number of quotations, anecdotes 
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nreachers, statesmen, and, in fact, all sorts and conditions of men. 
It should thus be a useful companion for the honejrmoon, and is 
well adapted for presentation to those about to narry. ' 

CONTENTS. 



Chap. I. How to be happy though 
mamed. 
II. To be or not to be*-married. 

III. Manriage-made mea, 

IV. Choice of a wife. 

V. Choice of a husband. 
VI. On msdcing the best of a bad 

matrim!^! bai^in. 
VII. Marria|;e considered as a 
disapline of character. 
VIII. Being married. 
IX. Honeymooning. 
X. MarrJage vows. 
XI. "Drive ffently over the stonesl'* 
XII. Fumishmg. 

XIII. Married people's money. 

XIV. Management of servants. 



Chap.XV. PreparatiiMi for parenthood. 
XVI. "\Wliat is the use of a 
chUdT" 
XVII. The education of parents. 
XVIII. Wanted I— mothers. 
XIX. << Nursing Fathers" 
XX. Politeness at homie. 
XXI. Sundiine. 
XXII. They lad a few words, 

XXIII. PuUmg together. 

XXIV. Nets and cages. 

XXV. Husbands have duties too. 
XXVI. The health of the fomily. 
XXVII. Love sorvii^nf marriage. 
XXVIII. "He will not separate us, 
we have been so happy." 



ROLL OF GOLDEN THOUGHTS 

FOR THE YEAR ; or, Permanent Diary of Wise 
Sayings from the Best Writers of all Times and 
Climes. Handsomely printed and suitable for a 
lady's boudoir, or to hang by the bedside or dress- 
ing table. Oblong shape, mounted on gilt wire, 
and suspended by ribands • ' 
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A DIARY OF GOLDEN THOUGHTS 

FOR THE YEAR. Contents identical with the 
above, but arranged in book fonxL with highly 
artistic marginal designs^ and bound in handsome 
cloth boards •«« 

Parchment 
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New and Recent Books. 



TALES IN THE SPEECH-HOUSE. 

By Charles Grindrod, Author of " Plays from 
English History," " The Stranger's Story," &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth ... o 6 o 

I.— The Doctor's Story: The Drunkaid's Vow. n.*-The 
Clergyman's Story: The Suicide's Wskening. III.— The 
Orey-Costed Man's Story: The Voice from the Tomb. IV.~ 
The Commercial Travefier's Story: The Lost Letter Bag. 
V.->The Lawyer's Story : The Blue Lady of Minsterly. VI.-* 
The Landlord's Story : The Ghost of the Speech-House. 

" Tales in the Speech-House " arc a series of short stories told 
by a party of snow-bound travellers in the famcus old hostel that 
stands in the middle of the romantic Forest of Dean. Though dis- 
tinct in themselves, the stories are linked together by the personality 
of the Tale-tellers, who have their own share of adventnres dmring 
their week of imprisonment in the snow-blocked Forest. Illustra- 
tions <^ some of the chief points of the Forest scenery will 
accompany this work, and may in some measure help the reader to 
form an idea of the wild scene amid which the ' Tides in the 
Speedh-House " were Jselated. 



SUMMER: From the Journal of Henry D. 
Thoreau. Edited by H. G. O. Blake. With 
an Index. Map. Crown Bvo., cloth, 382 pp. ... o 7 6 

'< A most delightful book."— TVmm. 

" Is as pleasant a book as can well be imagined. Thorean wrote little 
or nothing that is uninfcertstiag."— v4^A«iiMs»//r. 



THE IDEAL OF ALEXANDER THE 

GREAT, AND ITS REALIZATION. Being the 
Arnold Prize Essay for 1884. By J. E. MORRIS, 
B.A., Magdalen College, Oxon, Master of Bedford 
Grammar School. Crown 8vo ... o 6 o 



THE NEW GODIVA, AND OTHER 

STUDIES IN SOCIAL QUESTIONS. Second. 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth 036 

CONTENTS. 
Introdactfon. The Sanction of Pureness. Puissance Oblige. 
New Godiva. Western Harem. Zola in England. 

These ** studies " appear by a coincidence during a moral crisis, 
when the public mind is largely occupied with the subjects of which 
they treat. They are the fruit of an earnest endeavour to cope 
with difficult questions at a time when only a small minority m> 
terested themselves in them.. The writer's aim has been to take up 
common ground, upon which all those sincerely desirous of finding 
solutions to some of these problems (however conflicting their views 
in other respects) might meet. It is hoped that the publication of 
the little work at this time may contribute, to the settlement of 
some, at least, of these problems, on the lines of a more practical 
and more logical Christianity, a deeper charity, and a truer aspira- 
tion after the higher things. 
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THE LAST MEETING: A Story. By 
Brander Matthews, Author of "The Theatres 
of Paris," " The French Dramatists of the Nine- 
teenth Century," &c • ... o 4 

I. -> Frederick Olyphant II.— Mrs. Sutton att Home. III.-~ 
The Dach«s of Washington Square. IV. — In the "Lovers' 
Retreat." V.— The Full Score. VI.— The Man with the Black 
Heart. VII.— After Dinner. VIII.— A Stranee Coincidence. 
IX.— The Touch of a Vani&hed Hand. X.— The Return of Dear 
Jones. XI. — Found Floatini^ in the Bay. XII.— A Message from 
the Missing. XIII.— No News. XIV.— Glad Tidings. XV.— 
The Last Meeting. XVI.— Aaer Many Days. 



A LOST SON. By Mary Linskill, Author of 
" Ha^r," " Between the Heather and the Northern 
Sea," " Cleveden," " Tales of the North Riding," 
&c., &c. Crown 8vo. o 

" Her ready pen and fluency of language. . .' The Glover's Daughter' 
is like a breath of fresh moorland." — Literary^ World. 

" In consequence of the writer's conscientious literary workmanship 
the readei^s pleasure is much enhanced."— .9^4^^^ Imde/eMdeni, 



THE SHELLEY BIRTHDAY BOOK 

AND CALENDAR: Being a Selection for every 
day in the year and for the seasons, from the 
Poems and Prose Writmg$ of Percy BtssHe 
Shelley. Compiled and Edited by J. R. Tutin, 
With etched portrait of Shelley. Crown i6mo., 

cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges 030 

Large paper, Royal i6mo. (only 100 copies 
printed), with proof impressions of the portrait ... o 7 6 



TO CANADA WITH THE EMI- 

GRANTS. By J. Ewing Ritchie (Christopher 
Crayon), Author of "East Anglia,'' "British 
Senators,** &c. Twelve Illustrations. Crown 8va 076 



STOPS ; or, How to Punctuate. With Instruc- 
tions for Correcting Proofs, &c By Paul 
Allardyce. Third edition. Demy i6mo., 
parchment antique or cloth 010 

" We have baxdly any words but those of praise to give to his 
very thoughtful, very dainty h'ttle hooVJ**— Journal 0/ Education. 

*' We can conceive no more desirable present to a literaiy 
aspirant." — Academy, 
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For the General and* Susssque^t ELEcrioNSi. 

THE CANDIDATES' AND VOTERS' 

MANUAL. Crown 8vo., in stiff cover. Edited 

by Charles G. Payne. Price o i o 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
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A Stuninary of the Law delating to Elections/' by George 

Whale, bolicitor, Returning Officer for Woolwich, &c. 
Corrupt and Illenl Practices," by Arthur B. Si>okes, B.A., 
B.Sc, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of University Col* 
lege, London. 
'* Organization and Election Tactics," by G. H. Croxden Powell. 

In addition to Hu aJbov* interesting contents, 

" Arg^omoits of the Parties" on the chief subjects likely to be 
dealt with in the contests of the immediate future, including 
Further Parliamentary Reform ; Disestablishment ; Disendow- 
ment ; Home Rule ; The Land Question ; A Table of Income, 
Expenditure, Surplus, Deficit, &c.. Charges in the Budgets of the 
last two great Administrations; A List of the most important 
Statutes of the Present Reign, with dates of passing, and blank 
columns for jotting down "Expenses," *' Engagements"; "Notes" 
on the subjects of the articles, and other *' Memoranda." 
The whole is Strictly Neutrau 



THE THREE REFORMS OP PARLIA- 
MENT : A History, 1830—1885. By William 
Heaton, Editor of "Casscll's Concise Cyclo- 
paedia." Crown 8vo.. o 5 o 

The object of this work is to trace the successive steps, and the 
struggles, bv which the now existing representation of the people in 
Parliament nas been reached, and likewise to show how each step 
in Parliamentary Reform has been followed by economic and social 
reforms of scarcely less value. The volume will be adapted for wide 
circulation in view of the impending electoral crisis. 



THE FUTURE WORK OF FREE 

TRADE IN ENGLISH LEGISLATION. I. 
Free Trade in Land. II. Financial Reform. III. 
Monopolies. ( The C0bden Club Prize Essay for 
1883.) By C. E. Troup, B.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo., cloth o 3 6 

" Lucid in style, and based on a thorough comprehension of 
economic science, the book deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in the questions of which it treats— questions which 
are likely to assume prominence in the not-distant future." — 
Scotsman, 

'* Leaves no doubt in the reader's mind that Mr. Troup fully 
earned his prize by treating the whole subject in a spirit of dis- 
crimination as wdl as with undoubted ability. *' — Leeds Mercury, 
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POETS IN THE GARDEN. By May 
Crommblik, Autlibr of ^Joy," *^tn ihm West 
Countrie,' ^ Queciue," &c. Illustrated Edition, 
containing Eight Coloured Illustrations. Squue 
Pott i6mo., cloth elegant, fine paper, gilt edges, 
bevelled boards o 10 6 

This work is an attenpc to bring tofethcr and clasniy the best 
known pausafres in which our poets naiw discoursed of flowers. 
Practically, it u a Flower Concordance to the English Poets. It is 
alphabeticall^r arranged, according to flowers, and will funiish a 
most interesting coanacative stnay of the tseataent each flower 
has received at the hands of different poets. There will be two 
Indices. This edition (limited in number), will be enriched by 
eight highly.finished ChnMuolithograph Pictures of flower groups, 
executed by first<las8 Paris Colour Pnnteis. 

Cheap and popular edition of the above, with 
Coloured Frontispiece. Square Pott i6mo., plain 
cloth binding ... ••• ... ••• ••• ... o 6 o 

This edttioB is printed on a thinner P^PM', and more simply 
bound. The text, however, is identical with the half-guiaea edition. 



A SMALLER BIBLIA PAUPERUM, 
conteynynge Thyrtie and Eyghte Wodecuttes 
Ittvstratynge the Lyfe, Parablis, and Miraclis off 
Oure Blessid Lorde and Savioure Jhesus Crist, 
with the Propre Descrypciouns therofF extracted 
fro the Originall Texte off lOHN WiCLiF, Preface 
by the late Dean Stanley. Sauare 8vo. Bound 
in Parchment, old style ; brass clasps o 10 6 

"A very interesting volume, degaatly bound in a cover copied 
from an old book in the British Museum." — Bibliographer, 



THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. From 
Shakespeare's "As You Like It." Artists' Edi- 
tion. Illustrated with Seven Photogravures from 
Original Paintings by the most eminent American 
Artists. Large 4to., elegantly bound, bevelled 

boards, gilt edges • o 10 6 

Popular Edition of the above. Illustrated 
with Woodcuts by eminent Engravers. Square 
pott 1 6ma, doth elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges 050 

*' Strongly contrast the old and new style of engraving, • • • 
The various artists have all been well-chosen.*'— Gm/^. 
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EUPHORION : Stu<|ies of tter Aotiqw mi 
the Mediaeval in. the Rj^naissance. By Vsrmon 
Lee;, Author of ** Bclcarp,'' '' Ottilia," &c. Cheap 
Edition^ ia one volume. Demy 8va, cloth ••• o lo 6 

Still OB sale, a lew copies of the First Fine 
Edition^ in two volumes. Demy 8vo., cloth extra* i i o 

'* The book Is bold, extensive in scope, and replete with well- 
defined and unhackneyed ideas, dear impressions, and vigorous 
and persuasive modes of writing. . . . Laige questions have 
been scrutinized in a comprehensive spirit^ and are treated with 
both breadth and minuteness, according to the scale of the work. 
This will be apparent from a list of articles in the two volumes. 
After an introduction comes ' The Sacrifice/ ' The Italy of the . 
Elizabethan Dramatists/ ' The Outdoor Poetry/ and 'Symmetria 
Prisca.' . . . 'The Portrait Art/ 'The School of Boiarda* . . . 
I^astly comes the longest essay of all, ' Mediaeval Love,' filling 
nearly one hundred pages. This is certainly a masterly per- 
formance, goin^ over a wide field, and showing at every stage 
abundant cdscrumnaition,**~-'AfA€naum. 



INTRODUCTORY STUDIES in GREEK 

ART, Delivered in the British Museum by Jane 
E. Harrison, Author of "Myths of the Odyssey 
in Art and Literature," &c. Map and lo Illustra- 
tions. Square Imperial i6mo 076 

The Author discusses the meaning, development, and decline of 
Greek Art, and the unique Qualities which have made it such an 
impulse to moral and intellectual growth for successive i^es, 
contrasting it in this nspect with the Egyptian, Assyrian and 
Phcenician Art which preceded it. 



HEROIC TALES. Retold from Firdusi the 
Persian. By Helen Zimmern, Author of* Stories 
in Precious Stones," " Life of Lessing,*' &c. With 
Etchings by L. Alma Tadema, R.A., and Prefatory 
Poem by E. W. GosSE. Popular Edition, Crown 
8vo., cloth extra ... ... ... ... ..« o 5 ^ 

'* Charming from beginning to end. . . . Miss Zimmern 
deserves all credit for her oonrage in attempting Ae task, and for 
her marvellous success in carrying it out " — Satnrday /Review, 

Also a limited number of an ildiUon de luxe^ 
entitled "The Epic of Kings," the title under 
which the work was first produced. On Dutch 
Hand-made Paper, Super Roy. Quarto, limited to 
200 copies. Artists Proofs on Japanese Paper, 
signed and numbered, bound in Parchment extra. 330 



Mr. T. Fisher Vnwin^ 26, Paternoster Square. 

ARMIHIUS VAMlB&RY: His £^ and 

Adventures. Written by himself With Portrait 
and 14 Illustrations. Fifth and Popular Edition. 

Square Imperial i6mo., doth extiu o 6 o 

'*A most fascinating work, full of interesting aad curious 
exjptd<eiaoca,"'^imUmporaty Review. 

" It is partl;^ an autobiographic sketch of character, partly an 
account of a singularly daring and successful adventure in the 
exploration of a practically unknown country. In both aspects 
it deserves to be spoken of as a work of great interest and of 
considerable merit." — Saturday Review. 

" We can follow M. Vamb^ry's footsteps in Asia with pride 
and pleasure; we welcome every word he has to tell us about the 
ethnography and the languages of the East." — Academy. 

•• Tne character and temperament of the writer come out well 
in his quaint and vigorous style. . . . The expressions, too, in 
English, of modes of thought and reflections cast in a different 
mould from our own gives additional piquancy to the composi- 
tion, and, indeed, almost seems to bring out unexpected capacities 
in the langus^c^^-^AiAenaum. 

" Has all the fascination of a lively romance. It is the con- 
fession of an uncommon man; an intensely clever, extraordinarily 
energetic egotist, well-infbrmed, persuaded that he is in the right 
and impatient of contradiction. " — Daiiy Telegraph. 

"The work is written in a most captivating manner, and illus- 
trates the qualities that should be possessed by the explorer.*' — 
Novoe Vnemya, Moscow. 

" We are glad to see a popular edition of a book, which, how- 
ever it be regarded, must be pronounced unique. The writer, 
the adventures, and the style are all extraordinary — the last not 
the least of the three. It is flowing and natural — a far better 
style than is written by the majority of English travellers." — <S/. 
James's Gautte. 

*♦* Over Eighty other English and Foreign periodicals have 

reviewed this work. 



Boys' Edition. 

ARMINIUS VAMBfiRY : His Life and 
Adventures. Written by Himself. With Introduc- 
tory Chapter dedicated to the Boys of England. 
Portrait and Seventeen Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 050 

This new edition was prepared by M.VamMryat the suggestion 
of several of his English friends and critics during his late visit Co 
this country^ that the story of his life was one well adapted to 
form the subject of a book for boys. He has carefully revised it 
throughout, eliminating all political and other matter that would 
possess but little interest for DO}rs. A new Introductory Chapter is 
added, giving a more extensive insight into his boy life than the 
I>revious volume, and showing how even the humblest, poorest, 
and most^ delicate lad can, with perseverance and industry, rise 
to prosperity and renown. It possesses several additional lilus- 
tcatioQS and a new Portrait of the Author. 



N^uf uftd 'Reccf^ Books* 






CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTIONS: Essays 

on Afghanistan, China>. ^nd .GeHWafl ' 'A$ia/ .By.. ' ^. 
Demetrius C. Boulger, Author of " The History 
of China," &c. With Portrait and Three Maps« 
Demy 8 vo., cloth ... o- f 8 o 

"Ought to be read by everybody interested in the Central Asian 
<Iuestion. . . . Mr. Boulger's e&says arc a magazine of information re- 
lating to the people and country of Central Asia, Afghanistan and 
China." — Arminius Vamb^ry, in The Actulemy, 

"A mine of valda!ble Information. . . . Tia^SiA to die'foitoe and 
freshness of his style." — Times, 

*' llie Central Asian question has become the most prominent of the 
day, and is likely in the future to become the most important of all those 
with which English Statesmen will have to deal ; all who are desiroiis of 
obtaining a thorough insight into it should study Mr. Bonlger^^ work. 
The task will be by no means an unpleasant one, for he writes so easily 
and pleasantly that his array of facts, and his copious stores of.ioforoia.- . . 
tion are never sesociated with dull or heavy reidiBg.*''*-^<dwidWidf. * 

" Every class of £JBglish politicians must derive benefit from perusal 
of these elaborate essays." — Contemporary Retnew, 



PRANCE AND TONGKING: A Narrative of 
the Campaign of 1884, and the Occupation of 
Further India. By James George Scott (Shway 
Yoe), Author of " The Burman : His Life and 
Notions." Map and Two Plans. Demy 8vo. ••• o 16 o 

" Very graphic and exceedingly interesting pages.** — Spectator, 
" Mr. Scott's book should be read by all who desire to attain an ac- 
curate knowledge of the questions at issue in Further India." — Morning 
Post, 

** Will be perused with interest both by military men and by the general 
reader." — Globe, 



THE TRUE STORY OF THE FRENCH 

DISPUTE IN MADAGASCAR. By Captain 
S. Pasfield Oliver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., &c., late 
Royal Artillery, Author of " Madagascar and the 
Malagasy," &c. With a Chapter by F.W. Chesson, 
Hon. Secretary of the Malagasy Committee. With 
a Map. Demy 8vo o 9 o 

" A very straightforward and ungamished account of the dispute be- 
tween France and Mada^scar." — Contemporary Review. 

"Captain Pasfield Oliver's very interesting and informing book."*^ 
Nonconformist, 



THE MAHDI, PAST AND PRESENT. 

By Prof. James Darmesteter. Illustrated. Sewed 010 

Cloth o 1 6 

" Pleasant and instructive reading.'* — Athen/eum. 
"'Will help English readers to come to a right conclusion respecting 
Tents now transpiring in the Soudan." — Standard. 



Mr* T. Fisher Unwin, ^6, Paternoster Square. 

NEW NOVELS. 

CAMILLA'S GIRLHOOD. By Likda Vil- 
LARty Author of On Tuscan Hills and Venetian 
Waters," " In Change Unchanged," &c. Two vols. 
v»rown ovo* * ••• ■•• ••• ••• ••• «•« i i o 

"Brightl^r written. ... It h firom iint to last a fiivocmble and pure* 
tooed ipecimm of Anglo-Italian €tetioD,''-^3fanamg P^st. 



THE BACHELOR VICAR OP NEW- 
FORTH : A Novel. By Mrs. A. H arcourt Roe, 
Author of "A Friend in Ten Thousand," &c. 
Two vols. Crown 8vo. ... {Nearly Ready i i 



JEPHTHAH'S DAUGHTER: A Novel. 
By JANI H. Spettiguk, Author of ** The Gre- 
gors : A Cornish Story," " Love and Money too." 
Two vols. Crown 8vo, ... [Nearly Ready i i 

A NOBLE KINSMAN: A Norel. By 
Anton Giulio Barriu, Author of "Like a 
Dream," &c Translated from the Italian by H. 
A. Martin. Two vols. Crown 8vo i i 

" A good tnuislati<m of a very pretty $loTy**—Gtiardi4tH, 



TARANTELLA : A Romance. By Mathilde 
Blind, Author of " Life of George Eliot," 
** Saint Oran." Two vols. Crown 8vo i i 

" The f tory ia told with, great spirit and effect, and ahows vary goQ" 
siderable powcr.'*-*iW/ Afall Gautie. 

ICHABOD : A Portrait. By Bertha Thomas, 
Author of " The Violin Player," •* Life of Georges 
Sand,'' &c Two vols. Crown 8vo i i 

" It is indubitably the work of a clever woman/' — Aikeneeumm 



THE CHANCELLOR OF THE TYROL 

By Herman Schmid. Translated by Dorothea 
Roberts. Two vols. Crown 8vo. i i 

•* A clever and original story.**— Daily Telegraph, 



WILBOURNE HALL. By Mrs. Caumont, 
Author of " Uncle Anthony's Note Book." Two 
vols. Crown 8vo I i 

'* An agreeable XMOtsf^»**—Sp€etmUr, 



New and Recent Books. 



NOVELS AT SIX SHILLINGS. 

THE QUEEN OP THfe ARENA, AND 

OTHER STORIES. By Stewart HajiriSon. 
Five Illustrations by Small stnd others. Crown 
8vo.| cloth •-•• - ... ... ... ... ••• o 6 o 



GLADYS PANE : The Story of Two Lives. 
By T. Wemyss Reid. Fourth and popular edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra •• 060 

"A good and clever book, which few readers who begin it 
are likely to put down unfinished." — Saturday Heview, 

" 'Glad3rs Fane 'is no ordinaiytale; the oonventldnalities of 
the present-day novel writer are not observed, but Mr. Reid 
gives us what should be the aim of all who produce light literature, 
something navel." — Guardian, 



THE AMAZON: An Art Novel. By Carl 
VOSMAER. With Preface by Professor GEORGE 
Ebers, and Frontispiece drawn specially by L. 
AlmaTad£MA,R.A. Crown 8vo., doth o 6 o 

"Throughout the book there is a fine air of taste, reminding 
one a little of Longfellow's • Hyperion.* **—The IVorid, 

•* It is a work fidl of deep, suggestive thought. M. Vosmaer, 
in writing it, has added another testimony to^his artistic greatness 
and depth." — The Academy. 



THE POISON TREE : A Tale of Hindu 
Life in Bengal. By Bankim Chandra Chatter- 
JEE. Translated by M. S. Knight. Introduction 
by Edwin Arnold, M.A., CS.L Crown 8vo. ...060 

" The healthiness and purity of tone throughout the book. . . . 
In reviewing novels, it is seldom that we regret very seriously the 
limitations of our space ; but we are genuinely sorry that we cannot 
speak at greater length of a book which presents so many points 
of interest." — Academy, 

MAJOR FRANK : A Novel. By A. L. G- 
BOSBOOM-TOUSSAINT, Author of "The English 
in Rome," &c. Translated from the Dutch by 
James Akeroyd. Crown 8vo., cloth ... •.. o 6 o 



^* * Major Fnuftk ' U a thorDufhlT good ttorf^^Athemtum, 
*' It b a pleasant, bright, freih book.*'— rrw/^ 



Mr. T. Fisher Unwind 26, PaiemosUr Square. 

Madame Villari's New Book for Children. 

WHEN I WAS A CHILD ; or, Left Bebiad* 

By Linda Villari, Author of ^ On Tuscan Hills 
L • and Venetian Waters." '* Camilla's Girlhood," &c 

Illustrated. Square 8vo., cloth ••046 

CONTENTS. 

Chap. I. The Old Home.^II. The More.~III. Tears and 
Rejoicinn.~IV. Left Behind— V. Past and Present— VI. Wan- 
dleton.— VII. News from China and Dick.-^Vill. New Faces, 
Friends, and Pranks. — IX. The Treasures in the Garret. X. In 
the Shadow of Dcath.->XI. A Terrible Blow.— XII. With Uncle 
Josh.— XIII. At School. — XIV. Defiance. — XV. New Ex- 
periences.— XVI. Sunshine at Last I 



An Artistic Gift-Book. 

ON TUSCAN HILLS AND VENE- 
TIAN WATERS. By Linda Villari, Author of 
" Camilla's Girlhood," " In Change Unchanged/* 
" In the Golden Shell/* &c. With Ten Illustrations 
by Mrs. ARTHUR Lemon. Square Imp. i6mo. ... o 7 6 

' ' Her style is easy and pleasant, and ever and again her remarks 
are happy. . . . Very deughtfulis the account of the Abetone." — 
Literary World, 

** Next to the privilege of visiting these localities, this book is 
the best thing, and no expense has been spared in making Uie 
volume an artistic success." — Bookseller. 



FAIRY TALES PROM BRENTANO. 

Told in English by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. 
Pictured by F. Carruthers Gould. Twenty-two 
Illustrations. Cheap and Popular Edition. Square 
Imp. i6mo. ••• ... ••• ... ... •«. o 3 ^ 

" The extravagance of invention displayed in his tales will 
render them welcome in the nursery. The translation. — not an 
easy task, — has been very cleverly accomplished. " — The Academy, 

" An admirable translator in Madame Kroeker, and an inimi- 
table illustrator in Mr. Carruthers Gould. . . . The stories deserve 
both the German and the English poet's encomium, and the illus- 
trations are simply irresistible." — Truth, 



THE WRECKERS OF LAVERNOCK. 

By Annie JENKYNS. Crown 8vo ' ... o 5 

" In delineation of character the authoress is extremely 
clever. ' ' — Schoolmaster, 

WIN MORE & CO, A Tale of the Great Bank 

Failure. Small 8vo.^ cloth extra o i 



New and Recent Books. 



PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen Stlva 
(The Queen of Roumania). Translated by Helen 
ZiMMERN, Author of " The Epic of Kings.** With * 
Portrait-etching by Lalauze. Square Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra ... ••• ••• ... ••• ••• o 5 ^ 

" For this nature of literature the Queen appears to have a 
special gift. . • . And never has she been happier than in her 
Leidens Erdengang^ which lies before us to-day. The lunda- 
mental idea of this cycle of stories is wholly symbolical. . . . 
llie next story . . . is a piece of exquisite writing ... It 
is said that for the very charming motherly figure of Patience, 
the Queen's own mother, the wise and good Princess of Wied, 
has furnished the prototype." — Literary World (Review of 
the German edition). 



THE TEMPLE : Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations. By Mr. George Herbert. Small 
Crown. New Edition^ with Introductory Essay 
by J. Henry Shorthouse, Author of "John 

Inglesant.* 

This is afaC'Simile reprint by typography of 
the Original Edition of 1 653. No pains have been 
spared to make this an exact replica as regards 
paper t size^ prints and binding. 

4th Edition, Sheep, imitation of Original Binding 050 
Paper boards, Old Style, uncut edges o 5 o 

"This charming reprint has a fresh value added to it "by the 
Introductory Essay of the Author kA. 'John Inglesant.'" — 
Academy, 

OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By 
Vernon Lee, Author of " Belcaro," " Prince of the 
Hundred Soups," &c. Square 8vo, cloth extra ... o 3 6 



f I 



A graceful little sketch. . . . Drawn with full insight 
into the period described." — Spectator, ■ 

" Pleasantly and carefully written. . . . The author lets 
the reader have a glimpse of Germany in the ' Sturm und Drang ' 
period. " — A thenceum, 

"A graceful little picture. . . . Charming all through."— > 
Academy. 

"It is a prose-poem which cannot fail to exercise on most 
readers a refining and purifying influence." — Scotsman. 

' ' To all who relish a simple, natural, and most pathetic story, 
admirably told, we recommend this eighteenth century idyL" — 
St, fames' Gasette. 



Mr. T. Fisher Unwhtf a6, PaictHosUr Square. 

CENTENARY SERIE& 

1. JOHN WICLIF, Patriot and Refonner: his 

Life and Writings. By Rudolf Buddensieo, 
Lie. Theol.i Leipsic Parchment covers, Antique 
printing ••• ••• ••• ••• ... ... o 2 o 

Paper Covers o i o 

" Mr. Fisher Unwln has printed in delicious old text, with a 
frontispiece and vellum binding worthy of an old Elzevir, Mr. 
Rudolf Buddensieg's brief extracts from WicUf 's writings. . . . 
These are full of interest, and the little volume will be useful for 
reference. " — GrapMie, 

2. THE TABLE TALK OF DR. MARTIN 

LUTHER. Fcap. i2mo.) Antique Paper, Parch- 
ment boards ••• ... ••• ... ... ... o 2 o 

' ' Deserves the very highest praise. Groat discrimination has 
been shown in the choice of extracts, and considerable skill in the 
grouping of them under appropriate heads. "~-6biv^ng'a/ii^i»a/fV/. 



3. DOCTOR JOHNSON: His Life, Works 
and Table Talk. By Dr. Macaulay, Editor of 

The Leisure Hour • o 2 o 

Paper Covers o i o 

" An exceedingly pretty little book. ... It gives a good taste of 
quality." — Book Lore, 
" It if a charming specimen of t3rpognphy."-~<riMr. 



H£NRY IRVING: in England and America, 
1838-1884. By Frederic Daly. With a Vig- 
nette Portrait, specially etched from a Private 
Photograph taken by S. A. Walker, by Ad. 
Lalauze ; printed on hand-made paper b^ M. 
Salmon, of Paris. Second thousand. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra • o 5 ^ 

" Mr. Frederic Daly has brought together an interesting mass 
of facts which will be acceptable to the admirers of the eminent 
actor. Mr. Daly writes with judicious moderation, and without 
excessive adulation, thoroughly appreciates the deservedly high 
position occupied by the subject of his biography." — Athenaum. 

" Mr. Daly sets forth his materials with a due sense of propor- 
tion, and writes in a pleasing vein." — Daily News, 

"Conscientiously full, thoughtfully considered, and gracefully 
written.'*— Z>tf//K Telegraph, 



U€W and Recent BookSm 



LETTERS PROM ITALY, TO M. LE 
COMTE GOBLET D'ALVIELLA. By M. 
Emile de Laveleye. Translated by Mrs. 
Thorpe. Revised by the Author. Crown Svo... 060 

" Read. . . the Mcond series of ' Letters from Italy/ lately jniUished 
by E. de Lavelere, a nan of European fame in regard to political and 
social eoonomv.*!— CA/rr/MUs IVinrld of August 37, in leader renewing 
the original edition. 



CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW 

HIM : The Story of the Reading Tours in Great 
Britsun and America (1866- 1870}. By GEORGE 
Dolby. Third Thousand. Crown 8va o 6 o 

"Is pleasant and unpretentious . . . His account oC his 
experiences is interesting in a very high degree. It will be wel- 
come tp all lovers of Dickens for Dickens* sake.'* — Atfunaum. 

" Will certainly be read with interest by all who admire the 
great writer . . . The book will be welcomed by all who are 
eager to learn everything relating to one who has left behind so 
deep an impression on the hearts of mankind." — Daily TtUgraph, 

" The book is one which will well repay reading. ... A 
book which gives us so many pleasant pictures of one of the most 
interesting figiures in modem literature. '^ — Saturday RevieuK 



UNITED STATES NOTES: A History 
of the various Issues of Paper Money by the 
Government of the United States, and of the dis- 
tribution of the Surplus in 1837. With Appendix 
on the Legal Tender Question. By Johk Jay 
Knox, late Comptroller of the Currency. With 
Photo- Lithographic Specimens, and Forms of the 
various Notes. Demy 8vo., cloth ...012 o 

"A very minute historical sketch of the treasury and other 
notes issued by the Government. . . . The book should be 
carefully studied by those who would understand the subject." — 
New York Herald, 

'* The book has solid merits, and will be found highly service- 
able by students of our financial history. It would be difficult 
to name any other work in which the currency operatioss of the 
Treasiuy and the proceedings of Congress in relation thereto are 
so minutely and impartially described." — Nation (New York). 



THE AMBASSADORS OF COMMERCE. 

By A. P. Allen, An Old Traveller. With 
Illustrations by Sturgess. Crown 8vo., cloth 036 



Mr. T. Fisher Vwwin^ 26, Paternoster Square. 

MODERN MISSIONS: Their Tmls and 
Tritunphs. By Robert Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary to tlie Missions of the Free Church of 
^Scotland. With roany Illustrations, and a Mis- 
sion Map. Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 5 

"Tells the great story of the trials and trramphs of Modem 
Missions, . . . This book should certaioly be placed upon the 
shelves of parish, congregational, and Sunday-school libraries. 
It is brief and comprehensive.'* — Christian World, 



LIGHT IN LANDS OF DARKNESS: 

A Record of Mission Work in Greenland, Egypt, 
Syria, Persia, Labrador, South America, Armenia, 
&c., &€. By Robert Young, Author of " Modem 
Missions.** With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
THE Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. Illustrated. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 6 o 

" To those who have read * Modem Missions/ it will be suffident to 
say that the present work forms a worthy successor to that interesting 
and well-written book, "-^ongregationalist. 



FOOTPRINTS : Nature seen on its Human 
Side. By Sarah Tytler, Author of "Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls," &c. 125 Illustrations. 3rd 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., coloured edges. 036 
•* A book of real \fOT\h."-~ Spectator, 



GERMAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 

In a Series of Biographical Studies. By A. H. 
Japp, LL.D. Demy 8vo., cloth o 12 



GENESIS THE THIRD . History, not 
Fable. Being the Merchants' Lecture for March, 
1883. By Edward White. Crown 8vo., cloth... 010 

• Sewed 006 

SISTER EDITH'S PROBATION. By 

E. Conder Gray, Author of " Wise Words." 

Small 8vo., cloth extra o i o 



A CUP OF COFFEE. Illustrated- Fcap. 

8vo., boards ... ... ... ... ... ... o i o 

•• This pleasant gossiping monograph.'*— i?a//f Chronicle, 



NiW and^IUcen^ Bm^. 



*' EXPQSITiOMS." Secpnd Eo^^n. A^Senes 
of Thirty- three Original Discourses ty Kev. 
Samujel Cox, D,D., Author of "^alvatof Mundi," 
&c.' Dedicated to Lord Tknnyson. Demy 8vo. 076 

''We have said enough to show our high opinion of Dr. Cox's volume. 

It is indeed full of suggestion. A valuable volume." — TA* 

Sjkctator. 

"The spirit is so adoMnblc* and the tone so noUle ; there t^ such, keen 
insight and such practical ^hi^vrdneSs ; so close" st Union' of flnteUecttial 
and moral genius, that the book carries inspiratioa with it"— AW* 
conformist. 

"The Discourses are well worthy of their Author's reputation.*' — tn- 
quirtr, 

" He will be found here, as always, learned, logical. Christian, and 
tolerant—evangelical, though not Calvanistic, orthodox, without narrow* 
ntsA.**— Scotsman. 

" They will be equally valuable to^ students and tQ preachers, giving 
many fresh and energising views of Divine truth, which can hardly ^tl 
to instruct, strengthen and stimulate. "—CA»rrA BeUt, 

" Few vidumes of sermons have attracted so much attention on, and 

almost before, their publication as this They have spirit and 

life in them instead of being as so many sennons are— mere diy hones, 
arranged into dceletons."— Z^ Rock, 



LIFE AND WORK IN BENARES and 

KUMAON, i839-;77. By James Kennedy, M.A., 

Author of " Christianity and the Religions of 

India." Introduction by Sir William Muir, 

K.C.S.I., LL.D., D.C.L., Late Lieut.-Govemor, 

N.W.P. Eleven Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth o 6 

"Of what he saw and did he writes agreeebly, without 
obtruding the autobiographical form. . . . The volume is better 
worth reading than others of much higher literary pretensions." 
— Academy, 

THE UNKNOWN GOD, and other Sermons. 
Preached in St. Peter's, Vere Street, by the Rev. 
Alexander H. Craufurd, M.A., formerly 
Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of 
" Seeking for Light.'' Crown 8vo., cloth ... o 6 



THE REALITY OF FAITH. By the Rev. 
Newman Smyth, D.D., Author of " Old Faiths 
in New Light," " The Religious Feeling," " The 
Orthodox Theology of To-day." Thirdand cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8 vo., cloth o 4 6 

"They are fresh and beautiful expositions of those deep 
things, those foundation truths, which underlie Christian faith 
and spiritual life in aU their varied manifestations. . . . We 
thank the publisher for bringing out these singulariy suggestive 
and instructive discourses in so good a iorm"^ Christian Age. 



Mr. 7. Fisher Vumn^ 26> PtM^osUr Square. 

OUR MODERN PHItOS6PHEK6 : 

Darwin, Bain, and Spencer ; or, The Descent of 
Man, Mind, and Body. A Rhyme, with Reasons, 
Esssys, Notes, and Quotations. By** PSYCHOSIS." 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 236 pp o 4 6 

THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS: 

Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1882. By F. 
Watson, M.A., Rector of Starston, and some 
time Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8 vo.f cloth ... • ... o 6 o 

THE CHRIST OP HISTORY. An Argu- 
ment grounded on the Facts of His Life on Earth. 
By John Young, LL.D., Author of " The Life and 
Light of Men,*' '* The Creator and the Creation," 
&c. Seventh and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 036 



THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS: 

Is Christ indeed the .Saviour of the World? 

By Thos. Allin. Crown Svo. ... ••• ... o 5 



PAYING THE PASTOR, Unscriptutal and 
Traditional. By JAMES Beaty, D.C.L., Q.C., 
Member of the Canadian Legislature. Crown 8vo, o 6 o 



CHILDREN'S SERVICES, with Hymns 
and Songs. Edited by the Rev. A. W. Oxford, 
Vicar of St. Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho. i6mo. 009 

This little v^ume consists of several original Children's Services. 
It will be found especially suitable for Sunday Schools, Bands of 
Hope, Children's Missions, &c. 



OFF DUTY: Stories of a Parson on Leave. 
By Charles Wright. Croivn 8vo., doth • o 2 



SETTLING DAY : A Sketch from Life. By 
Sophie Argent. Crown 8vo., cloth o 3 

"A chajrming story of real life, and one that is as true to 
human nature as it is true to facts." — CongregatUmalist, 

"A pleasant and wholesome little novelette. . • . It is agree- 
ably written." — Society^ 



New and Recent Books. 



I'VE BBBM A-QtPSYllfQ : or Rambles 
among our Gipsies and their Children in their 
Tents and Vans. By George Smith, of Coal- 
ville, Author of " Gipsy Life," " Canal Adventures 
by Moonlight," &c. IViiA an Appindix shawifig 
the Author's plans for the Compulsory Registration 
of Gipsy Vans, and the Education of Gipsy Chil- 
- dren. New and Revised and Popular Edition. 
12 Illustrations •«. ... o 3 6 

" Mr. Smith's sketches of his visits to the gipsies are graphic 
and varied, and will, we trust, serve to excite a wider interest in 
the perplexing question of their amelioration, to which the author 
has already given yeoman's service." — Contemporary Review. 



THE ROMAN STUDENTS ; or, On the 
Wings of the Morning. A Tale of the Renaissance. 
By the Author of " The Spanish Brothers," &c. 
With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. 
Cheaper edition. Imperial 8vo., cloth extra ... o 4 6 

"One of the best stories of the '^tas,**— British Quarterly 
Review. , 

AMERICAN DISHES, and How to Cook 
Them. From the Recipe-book of an American 

Lady. Crown 8 vo., doth extra o 2 6 

" A smart little tome."— G. A S.. in Illustrated London News, 



DICK'S HOLIDAYS, and What He Did with 
Them. A Picture Story Book of Country Life. 
By James Weston. Profusely Illustrated. Im- 
perial 4to., Cheaper edition, cloth extra o 3 6 

"This is precisely the book that sensible parents must often 
have been wanting. . . . This delightful book." — Academy, 

I T - I I I II 

PLANT LIFE : Popular Papers on the Pheno- 
mena of Botany. By Edward Step. With 148 
Illustrations drawn .by the Author. Third 
edition. Crown 8vo.^ cloth extra o 3 6 

"More delightful reading for the country at this season of the 
year authors and publishers have not provided for us." — Pail 
Mall Gatette, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS, 1885. With Facsimiles of 
Sketches by the Artists. Demy Svo, ••• ••• o x o 
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THE "LIVES WORTH LIVING'' SERIES 

OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo., cloth extra per voL 036 

1. Leaders of Men. I 3* Master Missionaries. 

2. Wise Words and Loving Deeds. | 4. Labour and Victoiy. 

5. Heroic Adventure. 



I. LEADERS OP MEN: A Book of Biogra- 
phies specially written for Young Men. By H. A. 
Page, author of "Golden Lives." Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, with Portraits. Fourth edition ... o 3 6 



The Prince Consort. 
Commodore Goodenough. 
Robert Dick. 
George Moore. 



Samuel Greg. 
Andrew Reed. 
John Duncan. 
Dr. John Wilson. 



Lord Lawrence. 

"Mr. Page thoroughly brings out the disinterestedness and 
devotion to hieh aims which characterise the men of whom he writes. 
He has done his work with care and good taste." — Spectator, 

* ' No one knows better than Mr. Page hoW to put within mode- 
rate compass the outstanding features of a life that has blessed 
the world so as to present a striking and impressive picture. This 
is just the volume to enlarge the views and to ennoUe the aims of 
young men, and to such we specially commend iL"'--lMerary 
World. 

" Here is a book which should be in the hands of every boy in 
the kingdom in whose mind it is desirable to implant a true ideal 
of life, and a just notion of the proper objects of ambition ; and 
we may congratulate Mr. Page upon having carried out his task 
with all possible care and slall. * Leaders of Men ' is every way 
an admirable voliune." — Court Circular, 



2. WISE WORDS & LOVING DEEDS : 

A Book of Biographies for Girls. By £. Conder 
Gray. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, with Portraits. 
Fifth edition • o 3 6 

Madame Feller. » 

Baroness Bunsen. 
Amelia Sieveking. 



Mary Somerville. 
Lady Duff Gordon. 
Sarah Martin. 
Ann Taylor. 
Charlotte Elliott. 



Mary Carpenter. 
Catherine Tait. 



"A series of brightly-written sketches of lives of remarkable 
women. The subjects are well chosen and well Ueatei." — 
Saturday Review, • 



New and Recent Boohs. 



"LIVES WORTH LIVING" SERIES. 

3. MASTER MISSIONARIES: Studies in 
Heroic Pioneer Work. By Alexander H. J app, 
LL.D^ F.R.S.E. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Third edition o 3 6 

' ' An extremely interesting book. The reader need not be afraid 
of falling into beaten tracks here." — The Guardian. 

" A collection of sketches from the practised pen of Dr. Japp, of 
men who have rendered good service to their race. AU are 
graphic and very interesting." — Nonconformist. 

"It brings before the reader a vivid conception of all the 
grandest chapters in pioneer effort throughout the world. There 
are many who must have felt the want of just such a handy book 
as tliis, and these will be grateful to Dr. Japp." — Glasgow Mail, 

* ' A really excellent and readable book. '^-^Literary Churchman 



4. LABOUR AND VICTORY. By A. H. 

Japp, LL.D. Memoirs of Those who Deserved 
Success and Won it. Third edition, Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra ... ... ... ... ... ... o 3 6 



Bishop Selwyn. 
Sir Titus Salt. 
Thos. Davidson. 
Friedrich August!. 



Sir James Outram. 
Thomas Edward. 
Sir James Simpson.* 
William Ellis. 

" There must assuredly be a large number of readers to whom 
these stories of the lives of such men will prove very acceptable." 
'^Spectator, 

*• We should be glad tg see this volume in the hands of thou- 
sands of boys and young men.'' — Leeds Mercury, 



S. HEROIC ADVENTURE: Chapters in 
Recent Exploration and Discovery. Illustrated. 
Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... ... o 3 6 

*^t* Containing in a popular form an account of 
the travels and adventures of great explorers of 
modem times, including Schweinfurth^ Prefeval- 
skyy Commander Markham^ Vambery, Serpa Pinto^ 
and Nordenskiold. 

* ' Gives freshness to the old inexhaustible story of enterprise 
and discovery by selecting some of the very latest of heroes in 
this field."— />a#7/ News. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION& 



OUDRUN, BEOWULF, and ROLAND. 

With other Mediaeval Tales. By JOHN GiBB. 

With . ao Illustrations. Second and cheaper 

edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... ^ o 3 4. 

"This Tolame will be certain to charm yonthfiil readers ; and 
a safer or more acceptable gift-book it would be difficult to 
find." — Academy. 

THE HOUSE BY THE WORKa By 

Edward Garrett, Author of " Occupations of 
a Retired Life," &C., &c. With Frontispiece. Third 
and Cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... o 3 6 

THE PRINCE OP THE HUNDRED 

SOUPS : A Puppet Show in Narrative. Edited, 
with a Preface by Vernon Lee, Author of 
^ Belcaro," '* Studies of the Eighteenth Century m 
Italy," &c. With Four Illustrations in Sepia, by 
Sarah Birch. Cheaper edition. Square 8vo., cloth 036 

"There is more humour in the volume than in half^rdozen 
ordinary pantomimes."— ^/i^fila/Seir. 

HALFHOURS WITH PAMOUS AM- 
BASSADORS. By G. Barnett Smith, Author 
of '' The Life of Gladstone,'* Ac. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, ¥rith Steel Portrait o 7 6 

' ' More entertaining than many a sensational novel '*^'Echo, 



THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 

CRUSOE. By DANIEL Defoe. Newly Edited 
after the Original Editions. With Twenty Illus- 
trations, by Kauffman, printed in colours. Fcap. 
4to., cloth extra o 7 6 

"This is irrefutably the edition of 'Robinson Crusoe* of the 
season. It is diarmingly got up and illustrated. The type and 
printing are excellent." — Standard. 



MOLINOS.-tGolden Thoughts from "The 
Spiritual Guide" of Miguel de Molinos, the 
Quietist With a Preface by J. Henry Short- 
house, Author of "John Inglesant.** 136 pp., 
large Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra or parchment ... o 3 6 



New and RecetU Books. 



THE TREASURE BOOK OF CON- 

SOLATION : For all in Sorrow or Saffering. 
Cbmpiled and Edited by Benjamin Orme, M.A., 
Editor of "The Treasure Book of Devotional 
Reading*" Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt top ... o 3 6 

BEAUTIES AND FRIGHTS, WITH 
THE STORY OF BOBINETTE. By Sarah 
Tytler, Author of " Papers for Thoughtful Girls," 
" Footprints, " &c. Illustrated by M. E. 
Edwards. Second Edition. Small 8vo., cloth 
extra, gilt edges ... • 026 

THE SHIPWRECKED MARINER: A 

Quarterly Maritime Magazine. Edited by W. 
R. Buck, Secretary of the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society. Illustrated. Published in January, April, 

July, and October 006 

Yearly Volumes 036 

Adopted by the London School Board. 
FIRST NATURAL HISTORY READER. 
For Standard IL In accordance with the require- 
mentis of the Revised Code. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Crown. 8vo., doth «.• •.. •.• »•« ... o o 9 

" Written in a airaple and pleasant style."— 5^^^/ GuardiaH, 

■ ■■■■■■ ■! ■ ■ ■ ^^^m^m^^^^mm 

INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES: Glances 

Here and There in the World of Labour. Written 

and Edited by Alexander Hay Japp, LL.D., 

F.R.S.E. Fourth edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 036 

'< Nowadays boys are so fed upon story books and books of 
adventure that we welcome a book which tells them something 
about the iJEWts of the world they live m." — Graphic, 

MARGARET THE MOONBEAM: A 

Tale for the Young. By Cecilia Lushington, 
Author of** Over the Seas and Yzr Away." With 
Illustrations by M. E. Edwards. Second Edition. 
Small 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges ..• o 2 6 

THE WAY TO FORTUNE: A Series of 
Short Essays, with Illustrative Proverbs and Anec- . 
dotes from many sources. Third edition. Small 
Svo., doth extra ••• ,.. •.. .^ •»• o 2 6 
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A Handbook to 

THE FERNERY AND AQUARIUM, 

containing full directions how to make, stock, and 
maintain Ferneries and Freshwater Aquaria. By 
J. H. Martin and James * Weston. With 43 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o i 

Paper Covers... o o 

Issued also in two parts, paper covers, 6d. each. 
"We cordially recommend it as the best little irockurt on ferns 
we have yet seen. Its merits far exceed those of much larger and 
more pretentious works." — Science Gossip, 



ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD (How to 
Detect the). By the Author of *' Ferns and Fern- 
eries." Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
seivcci ... 9». ... ... ... ... ...o o Q 

" The little work before us offers many useful hints to house- 
holders as to the detection of everyday adulteration." — Pall Af all 
Gazette. 

PRINCIPLES TO START WITH. By 

Isaac Watts, D.D. Introduction by Thomas 

BiNNEY, D.D. Seventh Thousand. 32mo, red 

edges, cloth elegant, or in the new wood binding : 

maple, cedar, walnut, and sycamore o i o 

' ' A gem in the way of printing and binding, while the excellence 
of the short practical precepts offered by the writers can hardly 
be over-estimated. "—u^<?f-^. 

THE CHILDREN'S BOUQUET OF 

Verse and Hymn. Gathered by Aunt Sarah and 

Cousin Grace. 32mo, red edges, cloth elegant, 

or wood : maple, cedar, walnut, or sycamore ... o i o 

' ' Love for the little ones has clearly been at work in the making 
of this selection ; good taste as well, and a most catholic sym- 
pathy." — Ckristian Leader, j 

THE STARRY BLOSSOM, and OTHER 

STORIES. By M. Betham-Ed wards, Author 
of "Minna's Holiday,** &c. Illustrations by Miss 
Joanna Samworth. Small 8vo., cloth extra... 016 

DAN STAPLETON'S LAST RACE. By 

Mrs. Milne Rab, Author of " Moragi** " Hart- 

leigh Towers," &c. Small 8vo., cloth extra •.. o i 6 



New and Recent Books. 



NEW AND RECENT POETRY. 

A MINOR POET : And other Verses. By 
Amy Levy. Crown 8vo., paper board style, uncut 
eo^es ••• •■• ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• ••• •••O 3 ^ 

" Her idea of the character of * Xantippe ' is certainly original, 
and several of her shorter pieces are simple, heartfelt, and bar- 
monius." — Whitfhall Review, 



MEASURED STEPS. By Ernest Radford. 

Crown 8vo., cloth o 4 o 

" He has imported into his deeper verse the beauty of a half- 
regretful subtlety and the interest of a real penetration. He can 
think with fineness and record his thoughts with point."— 
Frederick Wedmore^ in The Academy. 

A FORGOTTEN GENIUS: CHARLES 
WHITEHEAD. By H. T. Mackenzie Bell, 
Author of " Verses of Varied Life," &c. Crown 
8vo , cloth. Cheap and Popular Edition o 5 o 

" Mr. Bell's sketch may consequently be welcomed for reviving the 
interest in Whitehead. "—rA* Times. 



OLD YEAR LEAVES : A Volume of Col- 
lected Verse. By H. T. Mackenzie Bell, 
Author of " Verses of Varied Life," " The Keeping 
of the Vow," &c. Cheap edition. Crown 8vo*... 050 

" We have great pleasure, indeed, in commending these poems to otur 
readers."— Z-i/rrary World. 

VERSES OF VARIED LIFE. By H. T. 

Mackenzie Bell, Author of " A Forgotten 

Genius : Charles Whitehead," &c. Crown 8vo. 036 

" There are some pretty lines and stanzas." — Grtifhic. 



VERS DE SOClfeTE & PARODY, with 

other Essays. By H. A. Page, Author of " De 

Quincey," and" Thoreau." Crown 8vo., cloth extra 02 6 

' ' We have been much interested in this amusing and instructive 
volume." — Literary Worid, 

THE ILLUSTRATED POETRY BOOK 

for Young Readers. Sxsy, Crown 8vo., cloth extra 026 

Gilt edges 030 

" It is the best book of the kind which has passed through our 
hands for some timc^^—BooJkseiler, 
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ARMY EXAMINATION SERIES. 

. L GEOMETRICAL DRAWING: Con- 
taining General Hints to Candidates, Fonner 
Papers set at the Preliminary and Further Ex- 
aminations, and Four Hundred Questions for 
Practice in Scales and General Problems. By 
C, H. OCTAVius Curtis. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo., cloth extra o 2 6 

II. A MANUALOF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Le Compt£ de la HoussAYEy Officier de la 
Legion d*Honneur, French Examiner for Military 

and Civil Appointments. Crown 8vo., cloth extra... 026 

III. GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS: Espe- 
cially adapted for Candidates preparing for the 
Preliminary Examination. By R H. Allpress, 

M.A^ Trin. Coll., Camb. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 026 

EASY LESSONS IN BOTANY. ByEDWARD 

Step, Author of "Plant Life. " With 1 20 Illustrations 

by the Author. Third Edition. Linen covers ••• o o 7 

Also in two parts, paper covers, 3d. each. 

" Nnmerodsly illustrated^ dearly written, with a good deal of 
matter packed with much dexterity into a small space." — Science 
Gossip, 

THE BATH AND BATHING. By Dr. J. 

Farrar, F.R.C.P.E. Crown 8vo., limp doth ... o o 9 

"Dr. Farrar's manual is not only cheap, but it is so clear, 
concise, and practical that no one need fail to <»rry out his 
instructions, or in deriving wise counsel and direction from his 
pages."— Ziilwwry World, 

POETICAL READER FOR THE USE 

OF SCHOOLS. Arranged on an entirely new 

principle, with Illustrations specially done for the 

work. In Two Parts, each ..• • ... o i 3 

Or in sections separately. 

"The editor of these two little volumes has managed to strike 
out an entirely new line for his pupils, and one which scarcely at 
any point crosses the beaten tracic." — School Board ChronicU^ 



AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 

SCHOOLS. Adapted to the Requirements of 
the Revised Code. In Three Parts. Price 2d. 
each, or complete in one cover , ••• O o 6 



New and Recent Books. 



HALF. HOLIDAY HANDBOOKS: 

Guides to Rambles round London. With Maps, 
Illustrations, and Bicycle Routes. Crown Svo., s. d. 
seweci ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• V \^ 

Cloth I o 
I. KINGSTON - ON - THAMES AND 
DISTRICT. 
II. ROUND REIGATE. 
III. DORKING AND DISTRICT. 
IV* ROUND RICHMOND. 
V. GEOLOGICAL RAMBLES ROUND 
LONDON : A Guide to Old-World 
London. 
VI. ROUND TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

VII. GREENWICH, BLACKHEATH, AND 

DISTRICT 

VIII. FROM CROYDON TO THE NORTH 

DOWNS. 
IX. ROUND BROMLEY, KESTON,AND 

DISTRICT 

X. ROUND SYDENHAM & NORWOOD. 

XI. WIMBLEDON, PUTNEY, AND 

DISTRICT, including BARNES, 

ROEHAMPTON, MERTON, &c. 

EPPING FOREST AND DISTRICT. 

HAMPSTEAD, HIGHGATE, 

FINCHLEY, AND DISTRICT. 
GUILDFORD, GODALMING, 
AND DISTRICT. 
TAe last three are in preparation, 

"We could not do better than consult one of these cheap 
Handbooks.' ' — Times, 

" Those ' Half-Holiday Handbooks' are very useful But why 
not ' Whole Holiday Pocket Books,' showing where to go, when 
to go.and how to go it? If Mr. Fisher Unwin doesn't look sharp.we 
shall have this series out ourselves about Whitsuntide." — Punch, 

" Will be a boon to the weary Londoner, anxious to commune 
with nature." — The Inquirer, 

" Capital guides to walks in the districts." — Daily Chronicle, 

*' A pleasant and convenient series of books for the guidance 
of the pedestrian.'' — Literary World, 

"An idea with which we and our fellow-naturalists heartily 
sympathise. The series is one marked by that feeling for nature 
which it is so desirable to extend,"— H. W., in Bayswater 
Chronicle, 

•' The publishers hare hit upon a good idea* in their Half- 
Holiday Handbooks, which are likely to become popular 
favourites."— Gr(a/^jV. 



LIST OF BOORS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF PRICE. 



£3 3s. 

Epic of Kings. 

£1 lOt. 

Dawn of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in England, a vols. 

Life and Times of Wm. L. 
Garrison, a vols. 

£1 Is. 

Bachelor Vicar ofNewforih. 

Chancellor of the TyroL 

Camilla's Girlhood. 

Euphorion. a vols. 

Ichabod. 

Tephthah's Daughter. 

Noble Kinsman, A. 

Tarantella. 

Wilboume Hall. 

18s. 

Central Asian Questions. 
Lives of Robert and Mary 
Moffat. 

16s. 

France and Tongking. 

I6s. 

Representative American 

(Jrations. 
Representative British 

Orations. 

I3s. 6d. 

Representative British Ora- 
tions. Without box. 

12s. 

German Life and Litentture. 
United Sutes Notes. 

I OS. 6d. 

Euphorion. 

Poets in the Garden. 

Seven Ages of Man. Artists' 

Edition. 
Smaller Biblia Pauperum. 

9s. 

True Story of French Dispute 
in Madagascar. 

7s. 6d. 

Expositions. 

Half -Hours with Famous 

Ambassadors. 
History of the Netherlands. 
How to be Happy though 

Married. 
Introductory Studies in Greek 

Art. 
LiteraryLand marks of London 



On Tuscan Hills and Vene- 
tian Waters. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Shelley Birthday Book. 
Summer. By H. D. Thorcau. 
To Canada with Emigrants. 

6s. 

Amazon, The. 

Arminius Vamb^ry. 

Charles Dickens as I Knew 

Him. 
Gladys Fane. 
How to be Happy though 

Married. 
Ideal of Alexander the Great. 
I.aw and the Prophets. 
Letters from Italy. 
Life and Woric in Benares. 
Light in Lands of Darkness. 
Major Frank. 
Paying the Pastor. 
Poets in the Garden. 
Poison Tree, The. 

?ueen of the Arena, 
ales in the Speech-House. 
Unknown God. 

5s. 

Arminius VamMry. Boys' ed. 

Forgotten Genius, A. 

Henry Irving. 

Heroic Tales. 

Modem Missions. 

Old Year Leaves. 

Pilgrim Sorrow. 

guestion of Questions, The, 
;ven Ag^ of Man. Pop. Ed. 
Temple, The. 

Three Reforms of Parliament. 
Wredcers of Lavemock. 

4s. 6d. 

Last Meeting, The. 
Lost Son, A. 

Our Modem Philosophers. 
Reality of Faith, The. 
Roman Students, The. 
When I was a Child. 

4s. 

Measured Steps. 

3s. 6d. 

Ambassadors of Commerce. 
Art of War in Middle Ages. 
Christ of History. By Young. 
Dick's Holidays. 
Fairy Tales from Brentano. 

Footprints. By Sarah Tytler. 



Future Work of Free Trade. 
Gudmn, Beowulf & Roland. 
House by the Works. 
Industrial Curiosities. 
I've been A'Gipsying 
Minor Poet, A. 
New Godiva, The. 
Ottilie. By Vernon Lee. 
Plant Life. By Edward Step. 
Prince of the zoo Soups. 
Settling Day. 

ShipMrrecked Mariner. Vols. 
Treasure Book of Consolation. 
" Lives Worth Living " Series. 

5 vols. 
Verses of Varied Life. 

3s. 

Illus. Poetry Book. Giltedgs. 
Shelley Birthday Book. 

2s. 6d. 

American Dishes. 

Army Examination Series. 

Beauties and Frists. 

Diary of Golden Thoughts. 

Illustrated Poetry Book. Cloth 

Marjgaret the Moonbeam. 

Molinos : Golden Thoughts. 

Off Duty. 

Vers de Soci^t6 and Poetry. 

Way to Fortune, The. 

2s. 

Diary of Golden Thoughts. 

Dr. Johnson. 

John Widif. 

Table Talk of Martin Luther. 

Is. 6d. 

Dan Stapleton's Last Race. 
Mahdi. The. 

Roll or Golden Thoughts. 
Starry Blossom. 

Is. 

Children's Bouquet. 

Cup of Coffee, A. 

Fernery and Aquarium. Cloth 

Genesis the Third. Cloth. 

Half-Holiday Handbooks: CI. 

lUust. Cat. of Roy. Society of 

Painters in Water Colours. 
Mahdi, The. 
Principles to Start With. 
River Holiday, A. 
Sister Edith's Probation. 
Stops. By Paul Allardyce. 
Winmore and Co. 

Also Books mi ^, yd, &* 6d, 
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